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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 








THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN. 


Commonplace Magic and Magic of Elementals. 


O bring this part of the work down to a comparison 
with familiar occurrences, it may be said that the 
rites, if properly enacted, have an effect like the 
building of a house, where the openings for win- 

dows, heating, lighting by gas or electricity, telephoning, are 
provided for in the construction of the frame and the finish- 
ing, so that the influences of light, heat, and those aiding in 
telephonic messages can thereafter readily act on the per- 
sons in the house. With some seals an influence acts with- 
out any further effort on the part of the possessor of the 
talisman, just as light comes into a house through the win- 
dows. With other seals, it is necessary that the possessor 
should do some act in order to call on the power, in the 
same way as in the case of the house one would strike 
a match or press a button to get light. Such acts which 
have to be done, are pressing or rubbing the seal, drawing a 
sign or name, or pronouncing or singing a word. The 
response is as certain as is the appearance of a glow in the 
electric lamp if all preliminaries have been done. 


A seal can be made effective for a certain time, depend- 
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ing on the purpose for which the seal is made; for instance, 
to avoid dangers at sea on a certain journey, or to protect 
a person through a war, or to give to a person a certain 
power for his life. A seal can be made so, that it will give 
protection or lend power to any possessor of the seal, will 
protect him from drowning, aid him in locating metal ores, 
give him success in cattle-raising. 


Breaking the Power of a Seal. 


The power of the seal may be ended by immersing it in 
a certain liquid which breaks the seal, or a seal may be dis- 
solved by special rites, or, in some cases, by the holder of the 
seal breaking the compact under which the seal was made, 
or by a change and waning of certain influences. An influ- 
ence may continue for ages during the life of the elemental 
ruler, by the power of whom the seal was cast and the 
ghosts were bound. 


Mystery in Common Things. 


The mysteriousness surrounding the preparation of a 
talisman is often resorted to for mere effect on believers in 
the powers of talismans. On the other hand, disbelief in and 
ridicule of talismans is due to ignorance. Striking a match 
and getting light, pressing a button and seeing where there 
was darkness before, operating with electric waves and 
so communicating across the Atlantic by wireless, surround- 
ing one’s self with charged electric wires which cause death 
to intruders, is no more supernatural than making a talis- 
man, and, by the seal thereof, commanding, through a com- 
pact with an elemental ruler, the acts of inferior ghosts. 


All these acts are artificial contrivances for man to use 
elementals. On the one hand, the chemical preparation on 
the match, the battery and wires used for electric lighting, 
the antennae and rigging for wireless telegraphy, are arti- 
ficial means to cause the action of natural forces, which are 
nothing but the acts of elementals. On the other hand, the 
ceremonies and the more personal compact with an elemen- 
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tal ruler who binds elementals, that is, natural forces, to 
act when called upon by a person who wants them to act, 
are artificial contrivances for man to obtain the service of 
nature ghosts. Such contrivances are necessary as long 
as man is unable to use his human elemental in calling 
directly on the powers of nature, that is, the nature ghosts, 
to do his bidding. 


To invoke an elemental by rubbing a stone is as natural 
as the evocation of an elemental by the striking of a flint 
or a match. The friction puts a part of an element into 
touch with another part of the same element, or with a part 
of another element, or loosens the bound portion of an ele- 
ment and puts it in touch with a free portion of the element. 


The Mystery Worker a Materialist. 


The physicist and the talismanic wonder-worker are 
both materialists; the first works on the seen side of the 
physical screen, and the wonder-worker works on the unseen 
side of the physical. Both appeal to the rulers of the ele- 
ments. The physicist appeals to what he calls the natural 
law, and uses his physical means to call the elementals into 
operation. The wonder-worker, too, uses physical means 
to call elementals into operation, but he makes a more per- 
sonal appeal, and offers and gives a part of his personality 
to the ghost—though he does that very often unconsciously. 


Difference Between a Mind-Man and a Mystery- Worker. 


A mind-man who has power over his human elemental, 
the co-ordinating formative principle of his physical body, 
which elemental, it will be remembered, is of the nature of 
all four spheres, can, through that elemental, without any 
physical means and often irrespective of time and place, 
compel the action of elementals to produce any of the results 
which the physicist produces mechanically or the wonder- 
worker brings about magically. He does it by knowledge 
through the power of his will and imagination. (See “The 
Word,” Vol. 17, page 65.) 
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Karma May Be Postponed, But Cannot Be Avoided by the 
Holder of a Magic Object. 


It is erroneous to believe that the possession of amu- 
lets, charms, spells, talismans, seals, or any magical object 
will enable the possessor or beneficiary to escape his karma. 
The most these objects can do is to postpone what is his 
karma. But usually not even that is done. Often the posses- 
sion of a magical object precipitates karma, much against 
the expectation of the possessor of the charm, who believes 
that he is, with it, above all laws. 


Elementals Bound by a Seal Do Not Favor All Who May 
Hold the Seal. 


The presence giving power to a seal, which is made 
for a certain person, will not necessarily act favorably to 
another person who becomes the possessor of the seal, though 
the power may accompany the seal. Soa seal made to assist 
in the discovery of precious ore would so act for the person 
for whom it was made. But another, should he become the 
possessor of the seal, might be led to the place where ore 
is, but he might break an arm, or be stricken by disease, or 
fall to his death, or be killed by robbers at the very spot 
of his discovery. One should be careful in wearing ancient 
talismans, jewels, and the like, even though he may know 
the cryptic symbols of the charm. The seal may be not for 
him. All magical objects whereof a man acquires the pos- 
session or use, must be in accordance with his karma; and 
he is constantly making karma. 


There is More Power in Truth and Honesty Than in All Seals 
and Elemental Gods. 


A man may procure amulets and talismans, charms and 
seals which will protect him in danger and endow him with 
power; but, on the other hand, one who has confidence in 
his own power and goes through life attending to his affairs 
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with rectitude, who speaks truthfully, and who relies on 
the law of justice, secures a better protection and acquires 
better and more permanent powers than all the magical seals 
in the world can bring him. To think and speak and act with 
rectitude is more difficult than invoking with ceremonies 
elemental gods, and entering into compacts with them, or 
paying the price necessary for having the benefit of elemen- 
tal powers bound by a magical seal. 


To be continued 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE TAROT. 
By Paul F. Case. 


CHAPTER II. 


S the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, Aleph sug- 
gests beginning, or primary manifestation. The 
A letter A, in fact, has this meaning all over the world. 
As Furlong says in Faiths of Man: “A stands 
commonly for the first of all existences, the Maha-deva, or 
Supreme. It represents the agent of creation, even when 
typified by the bull. It is shrouded in the complicated San- 
skrit A called the ‘Supreme’—Vishnu or Krishna.” Students 
of the Bhagavad-Gita will remember Krishna’s words, 
“Among letters I am the vowel A.” In Revelation Christ is 
called the Alpha. Le Plongeon also states that among the 
Maya Indians this letter indicated the Deity, or universal 
generative power. 


The sound of A is a simple expulsion of air, set vibrating 
by the vocal chords, unmodified by tongue, teeth, or lips— 
the simplest sound in human speech. Its simplicity makes 
it a perfect vocal symbol of the Supreme, for what is simple 
is “without fold or doubling; unmixed; unalloyed,” and these 
are characteristics that all philosophers apply to the first 
manifestation of the Spirit. 


As the simplest, it is necessarily the fundamental sound 
in language. Sanskrit grammarians realized this long ago, 
and taught that all other letters are modifications of A. On 
this account they regarded it as the basis of communication, 
and as the root of thought itself, since all clear thinking 
must be put into words. As the basis of thought and speech, 
then, this letter properly denotes That whence all ideas and 
words proceed—the all-pervading Consciousness that is the 
Causeless Cause of all. 
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The letter-name, Aieph, means “ox” or “bull.” In Egypt, 
the bull, Apis, typified Osiris. The Assyrians dedicated the 
same animal to Marduk. The Persians associated it with 
Mithra. Among the Greeks it was sacred to Dionysos, the 
god of youth and virility, identified by mythologists with the 
Iacchos of the Eleusinian mysteries. 


All these were sun-gods. The priesthoods of the ancient 
world knew what modern scientists have demonstrated— 
that solar force is the cause of all terrestrial motion, includ- 
ing the minute molecular changes in nerve-tissue that enable 
us to think. And in countless allegories and parables they 
set forth the doctrine that the advance of man, and the evo- 
lution of life in sub-human and super-human worlds, is the 
work of sun-power specialized in living organisms. 


In the Orient oxen pull the plow and thresh the grain. 
So they have come to symbolize agriculture, which, of all 
human pursuits, is probably the most important. Farmers 
lay the foundation on which the whole structure of civiliza- 
tion is raised. Because it furnishes the motive-power 
directed and guided by man in tilling the soil and harvesting 
the crop, the ox typifies the power we use to modify our 
environment, to provide us with means to sustain life, and 
to bring natural conditions into harmony with our aims. 


According to Kabbalists (whose doctrine on this point 
agrees with the tenets of Hindu philosophy), the only power 
used by man—the only power there is, indeed—is Conscious- 
ness. They hold that the power to know, as the root of all 
existence, is the fundamental energy whence all forces, both 
psychic and physical, are derived. For them the only reason- 
able explanation of creation is that it is the result of the 
self-knowledge and self-contemplation of the Supreme 
Spirit. 

Consciousness, then, is the essential reality of that 
which we know as the vital principle in living organisms. 
This principle is the life of plants and animals, as well as of 
men. In Hebrew it is called Ruach, and, as I explained in 
Chapter I, this word has the same meaning as Prana, 
Pneuma, or Spiritus. All these words mean “breath;” they 
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all designate the vital principle; and they are all names for 
a universal energy which is the essence of any particular 
force we may be able to distinguish. 


The primary manifestation of this invisible energy is 
light, and for our world the great source of light is the sun. 
From the day-star the waves of cosmic force radiate into 
space, and those that reach this globe are the cause of all 
that happens here. Hence, when the Sepher Yetzirah says 
that Aleph is the sign of Ruach, we may expect that any 
pictorial representation of the occult ideas connected with 
this letter will suggest the descent of Spirit into terrestrial 
manifestation as the radiant force of the sun. 


When Kabhalists declare that Aleph stands for the path 
uniting the first two Sephiroth, they imply that Ruach orig- 
inates in the Primal Will and expresses itself as Wisdom. 
Will has been defined as the power of self-direction. Spirit 
is able to direct itself. Spirit is limitless life. Hence the 
Primal Will cannot be anything else but the Will-to-live, 
and the constant urge of this Will must be toward growth, 
development, and expansion. Its manifestation must be an 
eternal progress—never at rest, and always pushing for- 
ward. 


The path we are now considering is called “Fiery Intel- 
ligence.” It originates in the Hidden Intelligence of the 
first Sephirah, and completes itself in the Illuminating In- 
telligence of the second. If these terms mean anything at 
all, they convey the idea that the first manifestation of the 
Spirit is a radiant force, inherently intelligent, that takes 
form in positive, actual knowledge. These terms exactly 
describe solar force, which does all the work in the world, 
and, in our brains, finds expression in the mental processes 
that have brought the human race from savagery to civili- 
zation. 


In saying that Spirit manifests itself as solar force we 
only tell what it does. What Consciousness is in itself we 
cannot say. It defies definition. Reflection shows us that it 
cannot be any particular thing. It is really no-thing, for it 
is absolutely free, and all things are limited. 
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Zero, therefore, is its appropriate mathematical symbol. 
For the true meaning of Zero is “absence of quantity,” which 
is quite different from “non-being.” The Zero-sign is a cir- 
cle, which, the world over, is an emblem of eternity, perfec- 
tion, and changelessness. It is also a common symbol of 
solar force. 


The mathematical properties of Zero show that it is 
far from representing “that which is not.” It cannot be 
added to, nor subtracted from, nor can we multiply or 
divide it. But in combination with other figures it stands for 
multiplication by ten. Thus 1, by joining it to 0, becomes 10; 
2 becomes 20, and so on. Hence this figure is the sign of a 
power, free from every qualification, which works in combi- 
nation with definite forms to produce a ten-fold increase. 
I have no doubt that there is a connection between the mean- 
ing of Zero and the Kabbalistic doctrine of ten-fold emana- 
tion from a limitless, indefinable Absolute. 


That Spirit cannot be any of the things it brings into 
existence, though it is the essential reality of all things, is a 
truth that the wise have recognized in all ages. In the 
Mundaka Upanishad we read: “That which is invisible, 
impalpable, without kindred, without color; that which has 
neither eyes nor ears, neither hands nor feet; which is 1m- 
perishable, manifested in infinite variety, present every- 
where, and wholly supersensible—that is the changeless 
principle that the wise behold as the origin of all things.” 
Many centuries later Jacob Boehme wrote: “It may fitly be 
compared to Nothing, for it is deeper than any Thing, and 
is as nothing with respect to all things, inasmuch as it is 
not comprehensible by any of them.” The same thought is 
elaborated in the Mystical Theology of Dionysius (accepted 
to this day as an orthodox manual by the Roman Catholic 
Church) when, after showing that Spirit cannot be any 
material thing, the author goes on to say: “God is neither 
soul nor intellect, nor has He imagination, nor opinion or 
reason; He has neither speech nor understanding, and is 
neither declared nor understood.” 


Dionysius means that Spirit transcends all its creations. 
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He seeks also to remind us that the knowledge of the Cosmic 
Mind is perfect, embracing past, present, and future in a 
timeless Now. God does not imagine, because imagination 
is a mental approximation to something not actually per- 
ceived. He has no opinion about anything, for opinions are 
always tinged with uncertainty, and He is absolutely sure 
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about everything. Moreover, since He knows all, He does 
not reason, for reasoning is only a method for finding out 
the unknown. 


But if you say that a man has neither imagination, opin- 
ion, or reason, you practically call him an idiot. And if you 
assume that Spirit is a big man, living in some remote corner 
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of space, you are mentally creating a foolish deity. The God 
of the ignorant is a fool, and the God of the wise is foolish- 
ness to the ignorant. As Paul says, “The natural man dis- 
cerneth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him.” Hence the Zero card of the Tarot, which 
corresponds to Aleph and represents the primary expression 
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of Spirit, is called the Fool. To the initiated its title means 
“That which is folly to the profane.” 


Another reason for the title is that the picture symbol- 
izes the cause of the world, and, judging from appearances 





The card on the left hand page is a reproduction of the old Tarot given by 
Court de Gebelin, in Le Monde Primitif. The other is a reconstruction from 
my own design and descriptions. 
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only, creation seems to be a colossal folly. Why, indeed, 
should God create? Why should the Absolute descend into 
the limitations of the Relative? Why should the Perfect 
assume the disguise of imperfection? More than one writer 
has expressed the opinion that if an intelligent being created 
this world, it must have been in a period of temporary insan- 
ity. Misery, poverty, failure, injustice, suffering, disease, 
and death surround us. On the surface there is little to show 
that the conditions of existence were fashioned by Wisdom. 
To thousands life is only a grim joke, of which we are the 
victims, while the Creator is the Jester. That this is a mis- 
taken notion, based on superficial observation, does not 
change the fact that it is the opinion of many people. 


A third reason for the title appears when we remember 
that the Fool, corresponding to Aleph, represents the pri- 
mary expression of the Originating Will. This first mani- 
festation cannot be conditioned by experience, simply be- 
cause nothing has preceded it. The simple unity whence all 
things proceed cannot act from precedent of any sort. So 
the title suggests a principle whose activity does not depend 
on experience. 


Mr. Waite’s excellent revision of the symbolism devel- 
ops all the ideas we have been considering. The same doc- 
trine is also set forth in the rather repulsive picture of the 
Fool commonly found in older packs. Perhaps it may be 
well to show how this is, lest the surface difference between 
the two versions should lead some to believe the new design 
has been made to fit a theory. 


Papus describes the Fool as follows: 


“ A careless-looking man, wearing a fool’s cap, with torn 
clothes and a bundle upon his shoulder, goes quietly on his 
way, paying no attention to a dog which bites his leg. He 
does not look where he is going, so walks toward a precipice, 
where a crocodile is waiting to devour him.” 


He is careless-looking because Spirit cannot be supposed 
to have cares or worries of any kind. His torn clothes expose 
the posterior part of his body, for only the inferior mani- 
festations of Spirit are revealed to our limited perceptions. 
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The dog bites this uncovered part because dogs represent 
intellectual sagacity, as opposed to spiritual understanding, 
and intellect can assimilate the lesser mysteries only. The 
bundle contains supplies, and represents the latent possibil- 
ities of the traveler. He goes quietly, because Spirit works 
without noise or bluster. He pays not the least attention 
to the biting dog because the progress of Spirit cannot be 
checked by the attacks of intellectual doubt. He goes 
toward a precipice, for Spirit descends from its original pur- 
ity and freedom into all the limitations and vicissitudes of 
existence when it becomes manifest. The waiting crocodile 
is an Egyptian solar symbol, for like the sun, it spends its 
days on land and its nights in the water. When the Fool has 
been devoured by the beast Spirit will have become special- 
ized as radiant force. The traveler’s fantastic dress reminds 
us not only of the fool’s motley of apparent contradictoriness 
and unreason which disguises all the instituted mysteries, 
but also calls attention to the fact that the Causeless Cause 
veils its original simplicity in infinite variety of manifesta- 
tion. Thus we see, from this brief analysis that even the 
old version gives a true symbolic account of the secret doc- 
trine, though it is not so complete a story, perhaps, as the 
one told by Mr. Waite’s design. 


In the latter the first thing we notice is a white sun, 
rising above and behind the wayfarer. It is white to show 
that it is not the material sun, but a symbol of the pure 
radiance whence all things proceed. That, in Mr. Waite’s 
opinion, this radiance is inherently mental we learn from 
his remark that the sun “knows where the traveler is going.” 


The time is morning, to suggest beginning, inception, 
and like ideas. The position of the day-star reminds us of 
Swedenborg’s assertion that the spiritual sun is always seen 
in the East at an angle of forty-five degrees above the hori- 
zon. This means that the cosmic energy is always increasing 
in power, without the possibility of exhaustion. 


The traveler faces West. This shows that his journey 
is over the sun’s course. The West is the door of darkness 
through which the sun enters into the mysterious Beyond. 
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Hence it is the portal of the Future, the gate that leads to 
that which is now the Unknown. The emphasis here is upon 
the truth that Spirit is ever pressing onward toward the 
realization of potentialities which, at any given time, are 
as yet unexpressed. 


To show that he is a spiritual principle he stands on a 
mountain-top. Peaks are sacred to the Deity in all parts 
of the world. They imply eminence, supremacy, perfection, 
reminding us that the first manifestation of the Originating 
Will is highest in power, pre-eminent, and foremost, trans- 
cending all conditions. 


Some versions of the Tarot make the Fool a bearded 
ancient, because the initiating activity of the universe must 
be older than anything it brings into existence. But Mr. 
Waite seems to take the view that the cosmic energy, being 
eternal, is forever young. It is always at the height of its 
power. It always has infinite possibilities. So it is repre- 
sented in the revised Tarot by a fair-haired youth. 


His yellow hair symbolizes the solar force. It is bound 
by a green wreath, from which rises a red feather. Green 
is the color of immortality. The wreath, encircling the 
traveler’s head, denotes the victory of intelligence. The red 
feather stands for emotion or desire, for it is an emblem 
of the Egyptian goddess, Maat, the personification of the 
universal feminine principle (also known as Prakriti, Maya, 
Isis, Eve, and Mary) that is the source of love and desire. 
Rising from the wreath, the feather denotes purified desire, 
springing from immortal intelligence. As the wreath binds 
the Fool’s hair, so does intelligence, expressed in pure aspira- 
tion, bind, or control, solar force. 


The vestments of the youth deserve particular atten- 
tion. His inner robe is white, the color of pure light. It 
corresponds to what Hindu philosophers call Sattva (liter- 
ally, “illumination material”), the quality of wisdom, truth, 
and purity. The outer garment is black, the color of Tamas, 
which is the quality of darkness, inertia, ignorance, and im- 
purity. The lining of the outer robe is red, the color of 
Rajas, denoting activity, passion, fire. Note that when the 
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black garment is taken off the red lining goes with it. Ignor- 


ance and passion go together. To be rid of one is to be free 
from the other. 


The embroidery on the black robe is a design based on 
vegetable growth. The laws of plant-life are clues to uni- 
versal laws of evolution. Not for nothing does the Bible 
say that Adam was a gardener, and tell us that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is like a grain of mustard-seed, or like yeast, 
which is a one-celled plant. It will be remembered, too, 
that the blind man healed by Jesus, beheld men as trees 
walking, when his eyes began to be opened. This em- 
broidery on the outer garment is intended to show that even 
in the region of darkness, or sense-illusion, we may find clues 
that will lead us at last to the perception of reality. In the 
most tangled web of error there are always golden strands 
of truth. 


A girdle set with twelve jewels encircles the Fool’s 
waist. The jewels are the twelve signs of the zodiac, and so 
the girdle represents the year. A year is a complete unit of 
time. This girdle of time has to be removed before the black 
robe of illusion can be taken off. One of the principal sources 
of error in our thought about Spirit is our tendency to think 
of it as being limited by time. Most of the errors of human 
life are the result of our thinking of ourselves as being sub- 
ject to temporal conditions, when the truth is that we are 
eternal beings. In Europe today we see a terrible proof of 
this. The great war is the fruit of the materialistic philoso- 
phy of the nineteenth century, which leads to the conclusion 
that a human life is less than a clock-tick in the immensity 
of eternity. 


The black wand in the traveler’s right hand is a product 
of art. Its color shows that it has been fashioned from ma- 
terials taken from the plane of sense-life. It represents 
applied science, based on mathematics, for the rod is a sym- 
bol of measurement. It also stands for the mode of con- 
sciousness commonly termed the objective mind, because it 
is through objective sensation, observation, and reasoning 
that we discover the facts and laws which we use in applied 
science. 
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The wand supports a wallet containing the latent pos- 
sibilities of manifestation, because all these possibilities de- 
pend upon the action of the objective mind for their realiza- 
tion. The wallet is decorated with an eagle’s head, to show 
that these possibilities are contained in the universal sub- 
stance, or water, which we have already associated with the 
eagle. 


The rose in his left hand is the emblem of the Virgin 
Mary and of Venus. Hence it represents the feminine prin- 
ciple. In human consciousness this is the subjective mind. 
The rose is white, to show that the subjective mind of Spirit 
is unsullied by illusion. It is a double rose, to show that the 
principle it represents has already been cultivated and de- 
veloped to a certain extent. 


In this picture the dog is also white, to show that he 
symbolizes purified intellect. He does not bite the traveler, 
but bounds along beside him as his companion and friend. 
In these days antagonism between intellectual knowledge 
and spiritual perception is growing less and less. 


The abyss at the Fool’s feet is in contrast to the height 
on which he stands. It represents what Lao-Tze, the Chi- 
nese sage, called the “Mother Deep” in the Tao-Teh-King. 
At its bottom is the plain, which, as the scene of labor, con- 
structive activity, struggle, competition, and a multiplicity 
of manifestations, is the polar opposite of the perfection, 
singleness, and simplicity suggested by the mountain-top. 


The Fool is on the verge of descending, because this 
picture shows Spirit as we think of it prior to self-expres- 
sion. He is unafraid, for he knows nothing can harm him. 
No matter how far into the depths he plunges he will surely 
rise again. His purpose in descending is to find a path lead- 
ing to the loftier height beyond. 


Toward this he looks with a confident glance. He is 
expectant and eager, for he knows himself and his power. 
He is absorbed in his vision of the future, and has no doubt 
of realizing his dream. For whatever height of expression 
Spirit may reach at any given time, it can always surpass 
itself. Eternal progress, eternal improvement in forms of 
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manifestation, is the law of life. Each height gained is but 
a foothill whence we glimpse a loftier peak. Yet there is 
no element of discouragement or futility in this. For we 
are able to reach that eminence ahead. 


The Fool smiles. Spirit, the Hindus tell us, is Bliss 
Absolute. It is the essence of happiness and joy. A truly 
spiritual man is never long-faced and sanctimonious. Jesus 
went to feasts. His daily companions were simple fisher- 
men, and publicans and sinners, not straight-laced, solemn- 
visaged Pharisees. The chief reason for living the spiritual 
life is that it is a never-failing source of joy. All men want 
to be happy, and they try this, that, and the other thing in 
their vain endeavors to satisfy their desire. Thousands have 
testified that there is but one way, and that is to live, day 
by day, the life of the Spirit, because the essence of that life 
is perfect bliss. 


Now, the suggestions of this picture correspond to 
eternal verities, and what we have to learn from it is true 
here and now. It was true in the past. It will be true in 
the future. For us, however, its greatest value is that we 
can affirm its meaning in the present tense. 


One Spirit animates the whole universe. From atom 
to man everything has its roots in life. Nothing is dead, and 
because all things are produced from living substance, every- 
thing is a mode of mind, or consciousness. 


For this world the great center of spiritual energy is 
the sun. Solar force is inherently mental. It knows itself 
and its manifestations. It knows itself in men, in animals, 
in plants, and even in bodies composed of inorganic matter. 
When oxygen and hydrogen, for example, combine to form 
water, it is the Spirit, knowing itself as oxygen and hydro- 
gen, that produces the result. 


Solar force, however, is not the Spirit, but only the 
primary form in which the Originating Will finds manifesta- 
tion on the material plane. The pure spiritual energy trans- 
cends everything. It is all-pervading. There is no place 
where it is not, hence it is always present in human life. 
We do not have to get it. We need not search for it outside 
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of ourselves. It is here in our midst always. What we have 
to do is to learn how to use it to produce the best results. 


We are its instruments of expression. All the power 
there is centers in each human personality. It is not there 
in part, but as a whole, because Spirit is indivisible. From 
this truth there are many important deductions, which will 
be considered in later chapters. 


The spiritual energy is a positive force, not a mere meta- 
physical abstraction. It is Life itself—the life-giver, or 
vital force of every organism. It is the energy that keeps 
going all the functions of our bodies. Of these, the func- 
tion of the brain, which specializes the potential conscious- 
ness of Spirit into definite personal mental states, is the most 
important. Mental states determine all other conditions. 
When we have learned to master our thoughts, everything 
else will be under our control. 


In the action of the universal energy upon our bodies, 
and in their reaction to it, all human pursuits are grounded. 
The One Life assumes all these various forms you call your 
environment. It also assumes that special form you recog- 
nize as your self. When your environment arouses various 
sensations, feelings, emotions, or ideas in your personal con- 
sciousness, the mental states are the product of the relation 
between the general manifestation of the One Reality and 
your self, its particular expression. All that you feel or do 
is the result of that relation. 


What is the inevitable conclusion? This personality, 
this little “‘self’’ labeled with a name, is not the real Thinker, 
not the real Actor. Pure Spirit is the Knower and Performer 
of all actions. Each personality is but one of its ways of 
expressing itself. 


Until Spirit has brought the personal consciousness to 
a certain stage of development the man says, “I am the actor 
and knower. I think this, I feel these emotions, I do this 
work.” Out of his ignorance comes suffering, which lasts 
until he reaches a higher stage of development. 


He does not gain this broader outlook until Spirit brings 
him to it. Of himself he can do nothing to bring himself 
closer to the truth that makes men free. Is this fatalism? 
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Not by any means. The real Ego in each personality is iden- 
tical with the Supreme Spirit. Being present in every per- 
sonal life, it experiences whatever suffering is felt by any- 
one. It knows all the heart-aches and uncertainties that 
beset us. And it labors unceasingly to transmute this suffer- 
ing into joy. Not because it must, but because its nature is 
Love. For we read in the Gita: “O son of Pritha, there is 
nothing for me to do in these three worlds—nothing unat- 
tained that is possible to attain; still I am present in action. 
If for once I do not ceaselessly remain in action, all men will 
follow my way, O son of Pritha. If I do not perform action 
these creatures will be lost and I shall become the author of 
confusion, and shall have slain all these creatures.” 


Spirit is absolutely free. It is the reality at the core of 
every personal life. Therefore we are all essentially free. 
This is the great truth on which all religions are founded. 
Opposed to it is the great illusion that we are subject to 
unnumbered laws and conditions of the external world. 


To say that we are not subject to conditions is utter 
folly to all who have not reached the stage of development 
in which Spirit expresses its knowledge of itself and its free- 
dom through a personal center. So the wisdom of God is 


foolishness with men, and to the carnally-minded He is a 
Fool. 


I have only sketched the general significance of this 
first major trump, but I think I have said enough to put the 
student on the track of its meaning. I hope, too, that this 
analysis has demonstrated that the doctrine is really implied 
by the meaning of the letter and the significance of the ele- 
ments entering into the design. 


In a sense all the trumps that follow are deductions from 
the premises stated in the symbolism of the Fool. If we 
accept the doctrines of this Key, logic will force us to accept 
the conclusions represented by the rest of the cards. And 
thus we shall find ourselves developing, as we go along, an 
orderly sequence of statements which will at last provide 
us with a complete philosophy. 


To be continued 
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By S. E. Archer. 


IT. 


NE day the “Small Person” hovered near me as I 
was gathering roses and jasmine sprays in the old 
rose garden. 


“T wish I was a real little girl; I want to pick 
flowers,” she said. 


“Are there not flowers in your home place?” I asked her. 


“T have no home place,” was the answer. “No Mama, 
not any one, and I live with strangers.” 


“And the Good Lady?” 


“Oh! she’s an angel, and she goes where she can do 
good. When she’s away I stay with kind people; but they 
are not my father and my mother, nor my brothers and 
sisters. I have no uncles nor aunties, or any one of my 
own. What’s the matter with me? Why don’t I live like 
other little girls?” 


“You are a dear child,” I assured her, “and I am sure 
there are people in your world, who are of your family, and 
who will make a home for you.” 


“How can they if they do not love me? The Angel 
Lady says love is what makes a real home, and I never had 
anybody to love me in all my life.” 


The child’s little form swayed before me and it seemed 
as if she would float away, so ethereal was she. Yet she 
apparently clung to my presence, so I sat very still and felt 
all the fondness I could for her. And I kept thinking, “I wish 
the Angel Lady would come, for how can I know what to 
do for this little wanderer from the skies? And how can I 
keep her near me if anyone from the house should join me?” 
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Just as near to me as she had ever come, was she now, 
and I was as quiet as my strong desire to be still helped me 
to stillness, as I said very softly to her: 


“You are weary; rest here with me and try to feel that 
this is your home; that my mother is your mother; can you 
not do this?” No answer came back, but a smile of rare 
beauty added to the charm of her pure face. She kept 
smiling and then suddenly she lifted her hand and beckoned 
to some unseen person. 


“That is my friend, off there; she is coming soon, and 
now I shall not be so homesick.” 


I could see no one; or feel anyone, and I looked at the 
child inquiringly. 

“Oh! she’s coming, but she is away off and busy. I saw 
her signal and I answered it. If I could stay with her all 
the time I would not be so homesick. That’s what it is, I 
feel homesick. Did you ever feel homesick?” 


“Yes,” I said, “and I know what it is, but I thought the 


angels in heaven were happy always, and never homesick, 
or lonely.” 


“Why, I’m not an angel, or in heaven, or anything of 
that kind. The Good Lady is, and all the people about me 
call her the Angel Lady. She must live in heaven; I don’t; 
I live near here and I can see you often when you do not 
know it. But I must not come to you until I have permis- 
sion each time, and this I get only when you are out of doors, 
and by yourself, and no one else is where they can see you. 
If you are not well I see only a shadow of you, and when 
you are cross, I have to get away from you.” 


“No more will I be cross, if it troubles you, little Friend; 
and I will make it a rule to be alone every day so that you 
can come and visit with me.” 


“No, no, I will never be able to see you, if you do this. 
Now you are free, and I am free, and no one else knows 
how I can come to you as I do. The Good Lady brings me, 
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and she comes for me. She told me I could not see other 
children because they had not the “fire light” on the top of 
their heads. Some have it; lots of them have it, but I never 
have seen it on any one but you. But, if you did not want 
me I could not come. When I think of you, and go to you, 
you always shine the brightest; that’s why I know I’m wel- 
come. But you do not need me as I do you, and I must not 
put sorrow upon you.” 


“Sorrow? Do the people where you live talk sorrow? 
I thought only we on earth had trouble.” 


The little person drew nearer to me. “What is sor- 
row?” she asked me. “What is trouble? What makes 
them? Please tell me. I say these words, but what do they 
mean?” 


How could I really answer such questions? But I re- 
plied, “I will ask my mother to tell me just exactly, and she 
will help us both to know what makes sorrow. The Bible 
says our Saviour was a ‘Man of Sorrows,’ but I do not know 
what that means.” 


The child did not at all understand my words for she 
looked at me with a puzzled expression on her face, and then 
shook her head in that half-entranced manner she often had. 


“T like your mother,” she said after a little. “I wish I 
could talk to her; does she have sorrows?” 


“Lots and lots, but she tries to bear them, and she never 
complains. That is what I am trying to learn of her, but I 
am not patient, for I do complain, and find fault, and say 
things I ought to be ashamed of every day.” 


The Little Person looked so distressed at this that I 
laughed outright. 


“Tf I had a mother and she loved me, I would not disobey 
her for all the world. Everything she told me to do I would 
love to do, and I would never, never make her unhappy.” 


“Could you get along all the time, do you think, with 
brothers and sisters, and other people, and not have trouble 
with them?” 
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“T would not care for anyone but my mother,” she an- 
swered; “and no one else could ever get near me, or trouble 
me, aS you Say.” 


“You are a good and unselfish child and ought to have 
a mother’s love about you. I wish you had it, and had it all 
alone to yourself. That is what I do not have, and it is why 
I am often in quarrels with the family. Everybody feels 
that Mother ought to do everything and go everywhere and 
help everybody. No one seems to think of her as being tired, 
or sick, or wanting to be alone. I just hate people sometimes 
for bringing all their troubles to her, and whenever I get 
the chance, I tell them things they don’t like.” 


“Oh! how can you?” 


I saw I had shocked the child; so I set to work to com- 
fort her. 


“Let me tell you something about my mother; may I?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed what is it ?” 


“My mother had no mother after she was three years 
old. Her mother died, and left a young baby, and my mother 
was a little tot just running about. And do you know that 
when she was four years old her father put her in a boarding 
school, and she and her nurse lived there for two years? 
Then when he came home again, he got married, and took 
my mother and her baby sister, who had been with their 
aunt, back to his house. Mother has never forgotten the 
sufferings she endured, although she had with her to care for 
her, her old nurse. But both of them were unhappy and 
wanted to go home and I think it was cruel in her father to 
leave her there. Mother said the people were kind and it 
was a nice place, and that her father did the best he could 
for her at the time. She never does say a word against 


anyone and never will. But I never liked her father, and I 
told him so, once. 


“When she was ten years old, she and her sister were 
sent to a boarding school in the city for the winter, while 
he was away, again, and there she was so very ill that our 
dear grandfather (her mother’s father) went to the school 
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one day in his big traveling carriage, with my aunt, and 
took both children to his home. He said they would spend 
the holidays with him, and perhaps by that time they would 
be well. But they never went back either to their school, 
or to their father’s house. Grandfather and Auntie took 
entire charge of them and Mother was sick for a long, long 
time.” 


“Oh, how sad,” whispered my sympathetic visitor. 


“Yes, indeed, it was sad, and even now Mother does 
not like to be spoken to about her childhood. Seems to me 
if my life had been like that I would have hated everybody, 
my father most of all.” 


“Oh, how sad to be a child at all,” she said discon- 
solately. 


“No,” I replied, “not if you have a real mother, but the 
trouble is real mothers have more children than the other 
kind, and I, for one, don’t like so many brothers and sisters.” 


“TI wish I could know what it all means, what do we 
want to be born for, at all?” asked the perplexed listener. 


“Mother says the one thing we are born for is to learn, 
and when the lessons are ours, and we have mastered them 
well, we should use the knowledge we have to benefit others. 
And, do you know, she says what she learned through her 
sufferings in childhood, was to be good to every human be- 
ing. ‘Everyone,’ she says, ‘needs kindness, and no one ever 
gets enough of it,’ and so she is kind to all the world.” 


“She’s an angel, then, for that’s what makes an angel,” 
my little visitor said, with touching pathos in her voice. 


“Yes, she is an angel, but I hope she will not be taken 
to live with the angels in heaven and leave us. If she does, 
it would be like death to me.” 


“T don’t know what you mean,” she said. 


“Well, never mind, don’t try to know. You must not 
care when I speak of things you do not like. You see it is 
the way we talk here; but you should not know about such 
things as death.” 
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“T want to know all you will teach me.” 


‘No, oh, no, you do not, for I have many things to see, 
and hear, that make me very ugly, I say dreadful words, 
and I feel more than I say.” 


“You do?” she queried in amazed tones. 


“Yes; for instance, one of my brothers went hunting 
with a lot of his friends, and they killed pheasants, and other 
wild creatures, and when I saw them, I cried and said awful 
words, just awful words. What did I say? 


“Just the exact words, I do not remember now, but I 
told all those boys they were real murderers, and that God 
would never forgive them. They laughed at me, and I told 
them the Bible said ‘never a sparrow falls to the ground, 
but the heavenly Father knows all about it.’ Then they 
scoffed more and told me I did not quote the Bible right. 
By this time I was in my very worst temper, and while I 
was saying ugly words to them my father came along and 
led me away, and told me to stay in my room alone for two 
hours, as a punishment. I was so sick I did not want to sit 
up, and I went to bed. Mother came to me then, and read 
to me until I was asleep. 


“What should I do without her ?”’ I concluded in an aside 
to myself. 


“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” I heard said in plaintive tones, and 
quickly I realized I had done a wrong to my little companion. 


So to cheer her I offered to sing, and, she consenting, I 
sang in my best style, hoping to please her. As she did not 
speak when I had finished, I turned to ask her how she liked 
the song, but she was gone. My roses were drooping, and 
my blossoms needed to be in water, so I returned to the 
house, although reluctantly, and my thoughts remained with 
that child who was so strange a being to me, and was but 
a phantom to others. Usually I did not try to explain her 
puzzling existence, for life was too interesting at that time 
to me, to be long concerned over things I could not readily 
understand. 


But I felt uneasy lest I had made her unhappy by my 
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talk and I resolved to go to Mother and ask her to help me 
to fathom not only that child’s life, but the greater mystery 
to me: my acquaintance with her. 
‘*+<ee8 6 @ 

There came a time when one of the house-help was sick, 
and our family physician was there attending the case. I 
did not know he was in the house that particular morning 
when I went running down stairs and met him in the hall 
talking to my parents. He called me to come to him, and I 
went taking his proffered hand and smiling a response to his 
kindly greeting. He was our oldest, best friend, my grand- 
father’s boyhood friend, then his physician and then ours, 
and we all dearly loved him. He was a presiding Elder in 
his church, and occasionally preached in the various neigh- 
borhoods where his denomination had meeting houses. And 
we always went to hear him, if possible. He expected this 
of us, for we were his family, he said. 


“What is this I hear about you having an Invisible about 
you; a phantom that no one else can see or hear?” he asked 
of me. 


I looked in dismay at my mother, but it did no good; he 
insisted I should answer his question. 


“IT do not know the meaning of the two big words you 
have used,” I demurely replied. 


“What, don’t understand what an Invisible is?” 
“No, Sir, I have never seen one.” 


The laughter that followed this reply gave me a moment 
in which to collect my senses and to be quiet. 


“Well, what is a phantom then?” 
“T really do not know.” 


“Then tell me what you call the child whom you saw 
when your mother’s old school-master was here; come now, 
tell me.” 


“I do not call her anything, for I have never heard any 
name.” 


“Extraordinary—and who do you think she is?” he 
asked. 
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“Oh, one of God’s children, I suppose, Doctor.” 
“Let me ask one more question,” he persisted. 
“Where did you first meet her?” 


“Outdoors, where one meets all the best things, the 
sky, the hills, the flowers, running brooks, and singing birds.” 


My answer caused my mother to turn and look at me. 


“Never mind, Eleanor,” the Doctor said to her, “I know 
the risk | am running in asking questions of a child, but these 
are not the answers of a child. What have you been doing 
to your offspring, that one of them should talk as a 
grownup.” 


“But, come, child,” he continued, “tell me something 
about this little ghost you have in the garden?” 


“Ask the ghost that will soon be in your carriage with 
you, Doctor,” I answered. 


The good man started, and my father who had shown 
signs of displeasure at the continuance of the interview, 
spoke rather sharply to me, and told me that I had talked 
enough to the Doctor and could go away now. It was such 
a relief to me to get away that I darted out of the house, and 
ran with all my speed toward the orchards. The dog's joined 
in the race, and we ran on, and entirely out of sight, before 
I stopped. Then I sat down and shivered as though I had 
a chill. Such misery I endured, and such remorse! What 
was the reason I had to suffer so much, and be repelled so 
continually by those I loved? What was the matter with 
me?’ What made me see and hear what others did not? I 
could not comfort myself, and I sat there disconsolate. 
Neither could I understand why I said things in answer to 
questions put to me. I did not like my impulsive habit of 
answering people without the least idea of what I would 
say. What caused me to make that dreadful speech to my 
dear old friend about there being a ghost in his carriage? 
Then, too, it was a lie, for I did not know it to be true. “Why 
did I say that?” I exclaimed audibly. 


“But it is true, for the Angel Lady says so,” and there 
beside me was the Small Person, looking at me with such 
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sympathy and good will expressed in her face and voice, 
that I felt a glow of comfort, and was instantly free of the 
chilly feeling of a moment before. 


“What did the Angel Lady say to you about it, tell me,” 
I said. 


“She said you were suffering, and as she was partly the 
cause of it, that I was to go to you and comfort you. She 
helped you to say some of the words to your Doctor friend, 
and she put it in your mind to tell him about that ghost 
which is to be in his carriage. And Iam to tell you to forget 
it, and not to speak of the Doctor or about the conversation. 
‘Throw it off now,’ she told me to tell you.” 


I talked a little more to the child in a careless way, and 
then turned to her, and in a very serious tone said: 


“Please go and ask the Angel Lady if she will not help 
me to get rid of the power I have to see things that other 
people do not see, and to hear what no one else seems to 
hear.” 


“Do you not want to see me any more?” 


“Oh, that is not what I mean, but I do want to be able 
to know myself better. People are horrid and they make me 
sick with their questions. What are ghosts anyway? I do 
not know, and I do just hate to be made to say things. All 
I wish is to stop seeing and talking. Please ask your good 
angel to help me. I want to be a joy to my mother, not a 
trial, and my tongue is too sharp for my own good.” 


“Here she is now,” exclaimed the child, “wait, I will 
run and tell her to read all the words you have said to me.” 


“Read all the words I have said to you? Why, where is 
the child?” I asked of myself, for she had gone, and I could 
not see her, or any one else. Pretty soon she came near 
again, and said to me in a most serious, deliberate, and al- 
most metallic tone of voice: 


“You cannot reject the gift that God has given you, 
neither should you wish todo so. Keep your mind untainted, 
remember this advice. Keep your mind untainted for your 
mind is your Kingdom of Heaven, and in this Kingdom you 
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will meet your Christ. Nothing else matters for you, if you 
are pure in heart. You know your Bible promises that ‘the 
pure in heart shall see God.’ ” 


Then, as she stopped speaking, the Child bent down her 
head low before me and from out the top or center of it, I 
saw a spark of light fly. I felt it, too—for it struck the top 
of my head, and the tingling sensation went all over my body 
like a flash. I sprang to my feet, refreshed and cheerful. 


“Now,” I cried, “I will go back and get me something 
to eat, as I had planned to do when stopped by the Doctor.” 


The Small Person had disappeared as soon as she had 
given me the spark, and the dogs had gone from me also, 
so I was alone as [ leisurely returned through the grounds 
and went toward the pantry. To my utter surprise I saw 
that the Doctor was not yet gone, and that he and my father 
were in earnest conversation, and both appeared to be obliv- 
ious of my presence. I did not know then, what I was to 
find out for myself a while later. Meantime I sat down in 
the dining-room and ate the sandwhich I had just made for 
myself, and at the same time kept repeating over and over, 
the solemn admonitions of the Angel Lady. I need not have 
drilled myself to remember the sentences, however, for very 
thoroughly were they already impressed upon my subcon- 
scious mind. They are as imperishably imprinted there now 
as when I first received them. And all my life I have con- 
tinued to remind myself that it is “the pure in heart who 
shall see God,” and that the Kingdom of Heaven is in one’s 
own mind. 


About dusk on the evening of that same day, I hada 
strange and undefinable feeling of fright; a most uncanny, 
disagreeable, and unaccountable dread of something about 
to happen, and I went through the house seeking to find my 
father. He was my rock of defense when cowardly fear 
came upon me. But he was not anywhere to be found, and 
I then sought the presence of my mother. To her I told of 
my strange feeling of sudden dread, and she gave to me the 
explanation of it. 


Trouble had broken out with the help on the place ad- 
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joining ours, and all the family were away. Mysterious 
occurrences were taking place, and the Doctor who had been 
there before coming here had advised my father to have 
our help warned, and to send to the village for men. This 
he had done, she told me, and the Doctor had agreed to have 
the officials send out a guard to Balton Hill, and to telegraph 
to the family. 


“Now we do not know what it all means, my child, but 
we will do all we can to put an end to whatever is wrong. 
All I ask of you is to be quiet, and not to leave the house 
again. We will all stay indoors together, and you children 
will sleep as quietly as usual tonight.” 


“Stop, Mother,” I cried, “I am seeing a fire—there—at 
the Balton place. A negro girl is almost obsessed with a 
wicked idea—I do not see what it is—but she has thrown 
several large stones on the conservatory roof, and through 
the glass doors of the library. She thinks she is told to do 
this by spirits, and she is an epileptic; that is all I am to say 
about her. But two people are in the game she is playing, 
and they make her do wicked things for them. No, it is not 
murder or robbery that is planned—please don’t think ahead 
for I see your thoughts. There is a worse motive than either 
of these—so it seems to me—but murder may follow. No it 
is not murder—but fright that will kill a person now suffer- 
ing, and I believe it is this girl——” 


“Oh, my child, what is it that gives you this strange 
power? But, no matter now—go on—see if you can tell 
what is the very best thing to be done.” 


Mother’s voice betrayed agitation, a thing unusual for 
her. 


“Send the men, but do not let any of the younger help 
go to the Balton’s. That girl needs to be controlled by strong 
people. She should be watched every moment, or she will 


set fire to the big house. That is what she feels she has 
to do. 


“Somebody up at that place has hypnotic power over 
her, whatever that is, and whoever it is wants the house 
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burned so that the family will not be able to return there 
allthe year. Two people, a man and a woman, want this, and 
one of them can cause this girl to do as he wishes. She is 
hardly responsible, but I do not like her. She is so dark in 
her mind. Do not have Father go there, or any of our family. 
More trouble will follow if the conditions are not quickly 
controlled. No, it will not do to leave that girl on the place 
any longer, and the sooner she is removed the better it will 
be for the neighborhood. Some one is busy spreading the 
report that the place is haunted, and that ghosts are throw- 
ing the big stones. Several of these stones have been hurled 
from trees, by this man. I see the trees that are near the 
house. The Sheriff and his men are needed now, or will be 
needed there tonight. I hope they will not be too late in 
getting there. Now, I have lost the picture,” I said in a tone 
of great relief. 


The evening was a disturbed time for us all. My father 
chafed at the necessity of his staying at home, when he felt 
he should go to our neighbor’s house, but my mother made 
it plain to him that we might have need of his protection. 
Some of our help had gone to Balton’s and the young people 
on the place were ordered to stay indoors. Several persons 
were guarding our barns and stables, and two men were in 
the grounds watching the houses. Everyone was anxiously 
expecting news from the neighboring hill, on which was the 
handsome house of our friends, the Balton’s, and all were 
dreading to have tidings of trouble from there. 


Toward nine o'clock I had a feeling of suffocation and 
I called to my mother to come to me. I felt too weak to lift 
my head from the pillow. 


“Mother,” I said, “more men are needed, those v. ho are 
there are not alert enough and the place will be set on fire— 
it is on fire now. Quick, tell Father.” 


She hurried from the room and to the piazza where my 
father was talking to one of the watchmen. Calling him 
aside she urged him to send the men on a run to the Balton’s, 
that a wing of the house was on fire. 


Without hesitation my father accepted my statement as 
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truth, and hurriedly started the men, and at the same time 
sent a messenger on horseback to the village. But before 
this messenger could reach there, the light from Balton 
Hill informed the country round that there was a fire, and 
quickly many people were hurrying to it. 


I was like one half frozen though it was a warm, sum- 
mer’s night, and I felt as if a hand had been fastened tightly 
about my head, and held it as in a vise. 


“What is Doctor doing up there in that crowd,” I cried. 
“Is he there?” asked Mother. 


“Yes, and he is troubled about that girl. I see; he wants 
to take her away but there are ugly people about him, and 
he is trying to influence the girl in a kindly way. His driver 
wants him to leave the place and is telling him that the 
horses are too restless to stand much longer.” My father 
came into the room then, and stood listening. 


“The upper wing is burning now, and the people cannot 
get much out of the library, but the main building will not 
go. They are putting water onit. Doctor told Father some- 
thing about the trouble up there when he was here today. I 
see it in his mind. But he did not think himself that he 
would be back there tonight. He was on his way home, 
when he felt strangely uneasy about the girl and thought 
he would stop and give her something to make her sleep 
soundly. Oh, I do wish he would start there is so much ex- 
citement, and the girl is like a wild animal. Men are helping 
to put her into the carriage, but she is kicking and scream- 
ing, and begging some one she calls ‘Alf’ to save her. 


“Doctor is telling the people he wishes to take her to the 
Hospital, and have her well cared for and he has told a 
woman there to come along to take care of her. This the 
woman does not want to do, in fact, none of the negroes care 
to leave the place, although they are in a panic. Fear has 
nearly paralyzed some of them, and everyone is intensely 
excited about the fire. It is increasing in intensity, and now 
there is but one boy and the woman to help the Doctor, and 
the coachman can scarcely control the horses. Oh, now, 
they have lifted the girl into the carriage, and laid her on 
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the seat. Oh, no, she has rolled off of it, and is lying in a 
heap. Doctor is calling for help, and some men have heard 
him, above the roar of the flames, and are running toward 
the carriage. Men hold the horses and others help lift 
the girl out of the carriage. She is still lying limp—all in a 
heap. The horses are now unhitched, and the driver is down 
beside the Doctor, helping him. Now, Doctor whispers some- 
thing to him, and they quietly lift the girl, and put her back 
into the carriage, and the men are pulling it away toward 
one of the houses. Something has happened already or is 
about to happen, and Doctor is wishing for Father. Tell 
him to take some one and go quickly. They will come back 
in safety, in Doctor’s carriage, and he will stay here all 
night. Now I cannot see anything, and I am going to sleep.” 


The details of the night’s happenings I learned from 
my mother later, and she said the “something” I saw hap- 
pening and did not describe was the sudden collapse and 
death of the girl. The Doctor said she died in the carriage, 
and that he had difficulty in keeping the fact from those 
about him, until he, and his coachman got the carriage to 
the tenant house, where she had lived. 


“Then her’s was the ghost I saw in the Doctor’s car- 
riage ?”’ 


“Yes, if there is any such thing as a ghost, but I want 
you to put the subject out of your mind now, and we will 
go into town and spend the afternoon with your cousins. A 
little diversion will do us both good.” 


It was always so with Mother; she could make sunshine 
in the heart of the most unhappy person, for her unselfish 
nature radiated light and love. To please her I tried to for- 
get the pictures I had seen, but I could not banish from my 
mind the longing to understand myself, and to know what 
the faculty was that enabled me at times to sense coming 
events before they transpired, and to see what others about 
me could not see, and to hear and answer voices where no 
one else caught the sounds that broke the silence about them. 


To be continued. 











THE LISTS OF EUSEBIUS, THE OLD CHRONICLE 
AND THE FALSE LIST OF SYNCELLUS. 


I 
The Lists of Eusebius. 
By Orlando P. Schmidt. 


CCORDING to Eusebius, Manetho assigned 13,900 
years to the “gods” and “heroes.” He tells us that 
“Primus Atgyptiorum deus Vulcanus fuit, ‘qui 
etiam ignis repertor apud eos celebratur. Ex eo 

Sol: postea Agathodzmon: deinde Saturnus: tum Osiris: 
exin QOsiridis frater Typhon: ad extremum Orus, Osiridis 
et Isidis filius. Hi primi inter A‘gyptios rerum potiti sunt. 
Deinceps continuata successione delapsa est regia auctoritas 
usque ad Bytin per annos tredecim mille ac nongentos.” 


This total of 13,900 years, when critically analyzed, 
turns out to be the sum (?) of 11,885 years assigned to the 
“gods” and 1,255 years assigned to the “manes,” or so-called 
“heroes.” 


Eusebius, after stating that these so-called “years” were 
in reality months, continues thus: 


Post deos regnavere heroes annis.................. 1255 
Rursusque alii reges dominati sunt annis............ 1817 
Tum alii triginta reges Memphitae annis........... 1790 
Deinde alii Thinitae decem reges annis............. 350 
Secuta est manium heroumque dominatio annis..... 5813 


Sumna temporum in 11,000 consurgit annorum. 


But it is evident, at first view, that these several items 
no longer appear in their true order; the “Other Kings” now 
precede the “Memphite Kings;” the “Memphite Kings,” in 
their turn, precede the “Thinite Kings,” while the “Manes 
and Heroes,” in some unaccountable way, follow after the 
Memphite and Thinite Kings. In other words, the followers 
of Horus are placed after, instead of before, the kings set 
out in the 30 dynasties of Manetho. 


In addition to all this, the total of the Manes and human 
kings, which was 5,213 years, is included (as 5,813 years) in 
the second total of 11,000 years. 
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It seems that, for some reason, Eusebius needed 2,206 
years, and it required 24,900 months to produce this number 
of years. The correct succession was as follows: 








I see gledi ei iain ee wiaeiadeweul 11,885 years 
(0 ne 1,255 years 

Total (9 Sothiac cycles) ....cccccccccccss 13,140 years 
« <3 ee 350 years 
ee PD ED 6.4 6:0.0:04640066000008% 1,797 years 
_  f _ Ee ree rT rere 1,810 years 

SE cbc daddies eeeekenenenehous 17,097 years 


The last item of Eusebius, “manes and heroes,” shows, 
on its face, that it was originally ‘““manes and human kings,” 
for “manes and heroes” is an absurdity. 


In vague years the above total of 13,140 years would be 
13,149. 


Eusebius did not believe in the reality of any system of 
chronological numbers which could not be made to “agree 
with Hebrew chronology,” as he understood it, and, there- 
fore, handled all such numbers with a levity and wilful care- 
lessness unparalleled in history. He virtually admits this, 
when he says: 


“Sed revera dominatio, quam narrant A¢‘gypti, deorum, 
heroum et manium tenuisse putatur lunares annos omnino 


viginti quatuor mille et nongentos, ex quibus fiunt solares 
anni 2206.” 


Having, as he supposed, effectually disposed of the trou- 
blesome chronology of the Egyptians, he was not very par- 
ticular about copying the items. 


The Egyptian priests informed Herodotus, about 450 
B. C., that “it was 17,000 years before the reign of Amasis, 
when the number of their gods was increased from eight to 
twelve.” (Hist. II, 43.) Now, as 17,000 is a round number, 
and the 17,097 years extend down to 287 B. C., the beginning 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the two estimates 
seem to be one andthe same. The Sothiac cycles of the gods 
and heroes «(11,895 + 1,255 = 13,149) came to a close at the 
Sothiac Era, 4244 B. C., the adopted date of the beginning 
of the kingdom in Egypt. This date is verified and sustained 
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by the following totals, checked by the epochs and separate 
reigns: 


Era of Mena, beginning of first historical cycle............ 4244 B. C. 
ctu ctcnannunteeuncdddenkacwasaceetus 350 
Beginning of first Memphite Dynasty ............... 3894 B. C 
6 eon tee eee deeeeeeNnawed 1797 
Beginning of Hyksos Dynasty .............seeeeeees 2097 B. C. 
_ if restiae sa ae aetna nner ratte amr ne 1810 
Accession of Ptolemy Philadelphus ................-000-- 287 B. C. 


Each of the above dates marks a turning point in Egyp- 
tian history; 4244 B. C., the establishment of the Kingdom 
by Mena; 3894 B. C., the beginning of the first Memphite 
Dynasty; 2097 B. C., the beginning of the great ’Aamu or 
Hyksos Dynasty; and 287 B. C., the accession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, under whom Manetho published his history. 


The date 3894 B. C. is verified by the much discussed, but 
little understood, total of 3,555 years to the end of Nec- 
tanebos’ reign, that is, to 339 B. C. 


In copying the dynastic lists of Manetho, as transmit- 
ted by Africanus, Eusebius evinced even more indifference 
and carelessness, but when he came to the XVI Dynasty of 
32 Theban “Hyks,” who were tributary to the 6 Hyksos 
Kings of the XVII Dynasty and reigned 260 years, he began 
to systematically change the lists, in order to make it appear 
that they actually harmonized with his own peculiar notions 
of “Hebrew chronology.” For example, he arbitrarily placed 
the beginning of the XVI Dynasty at 2016 B. C—changing 
its total from 260 to 190 years; the beginning of the XVIII 
Dynasty at 1723 (instead of 1824) B. C.; and the close of the 
XIX Dynasty, which was likewise the close of Manetho’s 
II Book and II Cycle, at 1181 (instead of 1324) B. C., chang- 
ing its total from (237-85) 152 to 194 years. 


It was a comparatively easy matter to thus change 
Manetho’s dynasty totals, but such fixed dates as 2016, 1723 
and 1181 B. C. made it necessary for Eusebius to also change 
the succeeding numbers, in order to place the beginning of 
the Persian (XXVII) Dynasty at 525 B. C. and the end of 
the XXX Dynasty at 339 B. C., or 15 years before the death 
of Alexander the Great. At the very outset, he had to add 
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42 years to the XIX Dynasty and take from the succeeding 
dynasties 143 years. 


After placing the beginning of the XVIII Dynasty at 
1723 B. C., we find that he gave this dynasty, including the 
85 years of Ramesses II and Menephthah, which belong to 
the XIX Dynasty, 348 years. This was Manetho’s true 
number for 263 + 85 = 348. But he added to the 5 remaining 
reigns of the XIX Dynasty the required 42 years, as follows: 


Manetho Eusebius 








3. Menephthes (Setill)...... S years 5. Sethos (Set-necht)....... 51 years 
4. Amenmeses (Amen-mes)..20 years (6) Ramses ................. 66 years 
5. Sethos (Set-necht) ....... 5l years (3) Amenephthis ........... 40 years 
6. Rampsakes(Ramesses III).61 years (4) Ammenemes............ 26 years 
7. Ramesses (RamessesIV).. 8 years (7) Thuoris ................. 7 years 

Thuoris (Ramesses VI).... 7 years 
194 years 


152 years 


This may serve as an introductory example of the havoc 
wrought by Eusebius in his vain attempts to make it appear 
that the Manethonian Lists agreed with his own false no- 
tions of “Hebrew (?) chronology.” 


The worst effect of these unauthorized changes, how- 
ever, was that they reacted, through Syncellus, on the trust- 
worthy lists of Africanus, for Syncellus (no doubt honestly) 
attempted to make them conform to the lists of Eusebius. 


The XIX Dynasty of Africanus, as corrected by Syncel- 
lus, now appears, as follows: 


XIX DYNASTY OF 7 DIOSPOLITAN KINGS 








Dn socevseunedebsdnenens (51) 51 years 
SE ccccoedeewucnnenes (61) 61 years 
SB. AGRO ccccccacceccece ( 5) 20 years 
OOS ee ( 8) 60 years 
SD cccckceseekecens (20) 5 years 
7 ME Gvreccuskdekeekeee'acee ( 7) 7 years 

? skeinunpwiduinwuus (152) 204 years 


In the first place, Eusebius, who chose to follow Jose- 
phus in preference to Manetho, added the first 2 kings of 
this dynasty (Ramesses Miamoun and Menephthah) with 85 
years, to his XVIII Dynasty, thereby reducing the 7 kings 
of the XIX Dynasty to 5 (Africanus had 7 kings and 237 
years). Although the heading still shows 7 kings, Ram- 
esses IJ and Menephthah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, no 
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longer appear in the list. In addition to this, the order of 
succession of the 5 remaining kings has been changed, for 
Menephthes (Amenepthis), with 5 years, ought to appear 
before Amen-meses (Ammenemes), with 20 years. 


Thus this dynasty was reduced to a perfect wreck, and 
what was still left of it has since been completely demolished 
by our modern Egyptologists. 


Having added 42 years to his XIX Dynasty, giving him 
542 years between 1723 and 1181 B. C., Eusebius was con- 
fronted with the problem of getting rid of 143 years be- 
tween the XIX and XXVII Dynasties, as it was well known 
that the Persian dynasty opened at 525 B. C. Now Manetho’s 
separate reigns during this period summed up exactly 799 
years, but Eusebius could use only 656 of these. The 799 
years just mentioned were distributed in dynasties, as fol- 
lows: 





ee SE Or cco cvesconseeunes 185 years 
er re Or Ch <b cecnceseeeneeo es 130 years 
De ST Cr GD 6c boc ccccncccecsece 220 years 
aaREe SPOUREE CO BRB oc ccc cccccecscececs 59 years 
MI OP GID ig occ nc eencseseesess 65 years 
PSOE BIE CO TRB oc ccc cccccccccccccs 140 years 
re 799 years 


The difficulty of reducing this sum-total of 799 years 
was greatly increased by a mistake made by Eusebius. He 
included in his computation of the required 656 years, 44 
years for his XXV Dynasty of Ethiopian Kings, which was 
contemporaneous with the XXIV Dynasty. The following 
sypnosis will give the reader a general idea of how he pro- 
ceeded. 











XX Dynasty...... (185) 178 years Reduction 7 years 

XXI Dynasty...... (130) 130 years 
XXII Dynasty...... (220) 49 years Reduction 171 years 
XXIII Dynasty...... ( 59) 44 years Reduction 15 years 
XXIV Dynasty...... ( 65) 44 years Reduction 21 years 
XXV Dynasty...... ( 65) 44 years Increase 44 years 
XXVI Dynasty...... (140) 167 years Increase 27 years 
Total .... (799) 656 years Total Reduction 143 years 


It will be seen that Eusebius deducted 7 years from the 
total of the XX Dynasty. The reason for this is evident. He 
knew that Manetho had placed the first 7 years of the reign 
of Ramesses-Uaphra in his II Book to complete his II His- 
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torical Cycle, but he overlooked the fact that these 7 years 


were not embraced in the 29 years assigned to this ‘kind in 
Manetho’s XX Dynasty. 


It must be said, however, that he copied the XXI Dy- 
nasty correctly. On the contrary, when we come down to 
the XXII Dynasty, headed by the Shishak expressly men- 
tioned in the Bible, we find, to our amazement, that he re- 


duced this dynasty from 9 to 3 kings and from 220 to 49 
years! 


Respecting the XXII Dynasty, we now know, beyond a 
doubt, that it was composed of 9 kings who reigned 220 
years. This appears conclusively from inscriptions pre- 
served in and about the so-called “Hall of the Bubastids” 
at Karnak and the “Festival Hall’ of Osarkon II, discov- 
ered by Naville at Bubastis; from Apis-memorials discov- 
ered in the Serapeum by Mariette; and from records of 
extraordinary rises of the Nile recently found by Legrain at 
Karnak, checked to the year, by the epoch-reigns of Osarkon 
II and Pa-mui (964 and 844 B. C.). 


How, then, we are constrained to ask, could Eusebius 
reconcile such wholesale changes of Manetho’s lists (for he 
publishes them to the world as Manetho’s lists) with his con- 
science? We will let him answer in his own words. 


In reducing his fictitious total of 24,900 imaginary 
months to 2,206 solar years, he says, “for what we now call 
months the Egyptians then called years.” 


In summing up the years and total of the “manes,” “he- 
roes” and human kings, he adds: “All these together amount 
to 11,000 years, which are likewise lunar years of one month. 
The total number of years which the Egyptians give to their 
gods, heroes and manes sum up 24,900, which reduced to 
solar years amount to only 2,206. This period (2,206 years) 
agrees with Hebrew-chronology, for the Hebrews call Egyp- 
tos Mizraim, who reigned many years after the Flood. Miz- 
raim was born to Ham, the son of Noah, and moved to Egypt 
to live there at the beginning of the Dispersion. Accord- 


ing to the Hebrews, there were 2,242 years from Adam to 
the Flood. 
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“The Egyptians say that they had certain heroes and 
manes to whom they assign more than 20,000 lunar years 
by converting the years of Hebrew history into months. 
They obtain this sum by counting the years from the first 
created man to Mizraim, who was the first of the Egyptians, 


and from him (Mizraim) the first dynasty of the Egyptians 
was derived. 


It may not be out of place to compare the extraordinary 
views of Eusebius with what Dr. Budge has to say on the 
same subject in his late History of Egypt (vol. I, p. 162). In 
introducing what he is pleased to term “The Legendary Pe- 
riod,” Dr. Budge says: 


“The fact that the ancient Egyptians of the historical 
period attempted to formulate their hazy ideas concerning 
the pre-dynastic period of their history and its duration is 
made known to us by certain of the versions of the King List 


of Manetho, which have been preserved by George the Syn- 
cellus. 


“The statements which refer to this period that are 
found in them, as well as the number of years which the gods, 
demigods, kings, ghosts, etc., are alleged to have reigned 
prove that those who drew up the materials from which 
Manetho compiled his King List had no correct knowledge 
of the duration of the pre-dynastic period in Egypt, or even 
of the early dynastic period, and it is now quite certain that 
even in the time of the XIX Dynasty, its history had long 
since degenerated into legend and a confused mass of hope- 
lessly mixed tradition.” 


As Eusebius honestly believed, that Mizraim could not 
be placed farther back than ca. 2724 B. C., he could not pos- 
sibly, from his peculiar point of view, attach much impor- 
tance to the chronological numbers of Manetho which 
summed up exactly (350+ 3555) 3905 years between the ac- 
cession of Menes (his Mizraim) and the end of Nectanebos’ 
reign. But as the Old Chronicle, falsely so-called, (although 
it certainly antedates Eusebius) is so intimately connected 
with the changes made by Eusebius, it will not be out of 
place to now take up this remarkable document. 

To be continued 








CHIPS FROM BED-ROCK. 
By J. M. Bicknell. 
PHENOMENA. 
ERRONEOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF PHENOMENA. 


yr HE common view of mankind is that phenomena are 
real existing external objects. When one man looks 
at another, he is convinced that the exact form and 
appearance which he sees is actually outside there 

in space. This is the great illusion of the physical plane, the 

mistaking of phenomena for the external capacity. 


Mistaking phenomena for the external capacity is the 
cause of the so-called materialistic tendencies that charac- 
terize the present age. The scientist, when he mixes phe- 
nomena, thinks that he is mixing external objects. The 
phenomena which the scientist calls the object, are no more 
than signs, like names, by which he can keep separate trace 
of the capacities that he brings together. Yet no class of 
men get more entangled in the web of their own sensations 
than do scientific specialists. While at work in his labora- 
tory, the chemist forgets that the instruments he works 
with, his rooms, his own body, and the chemicals with which 
he is experimenting, are all, in the form in which he is think- 
ing of them, purely phenomenal, and he remains oblivious 
to the fact that he is really experimenting with something 
else from which he is trying to elicit some new phenomena. 
When by bringing two elements together he produces what 
he calls a new compound element, he imagines that the new 
phenomenon has been produced by bringing together the 
phenomenal appearances of the constituent elements, while, 
in fact, he has only mixed the external capacities and pro- 
duced a new phenomenon. 
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To the same mistake is due most of the religious per- 
secution that is practiced in the world. A man is born in a 
nationsthat is devoted to some form of religion. He is 
brought up to a belief in that religion. It is the religion of 
his parents and of his neighbors. To most persons the par- 
ticular church-house, the pastor, the character of church 
service, together with the religious society-work done in 
connection with the church, are what to them constitutes 
religion. The average man is not much informed as to other 
religions than his own. When he hears the word religion 
he thinks of all the phenomenal forms which he has been 
accustomed to call religion, and to him any other set of 
forms is not a true religion. It never occurs to him that . 
the same invisible activities in life that produce for him the 
phenomena that he calls religion might produce for other 
persons of different intellectual development and with a 
different environment an altogether different set of phe- 
nomena, which phenomena such other persons might, with 
as much sincerity as he, look upon as their form of religion. 
Assuming the forms and ceremonies to which he is accus- 
tomed to be the only true religion, disregarding the charac- 


ter of the ego, such a man will persecute all other forms of 
religion. 


It is to this mistake that is due most of the wrangling 
in the world about the good, the true, and the right. Man 
takes it for true that what to him is good, true, or right in 
religion, politics, government, or social movements, is the 
same for every one else. If you differ from one on an educa- 
tional, religious, or political measure, he will charge in argu- 
ment that you are opposed to education, to religion, or to 
the political party which he happens to espouse. You may 
agree with the man as to the ultimate results aimed at, but 
the mentioning of those results produces in the mind of the 
one certain phenomena which he makes his pet measure, 
while the same mentioning produces in the mind of the other 
a different phenomenon, which he sets up as his pet measure. 


The trouble is that neither one is sufficiently informed on 
the subject. 
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Another common mistake is that of considering imme- 
diate phenomena as the ultimate purpose. This mistake 
may be observed in the view taken by the average man of 
his body, his social relations, and his operations in business. 
The average man thinks only of feeding and clothing his 
body, of gratifying his bodily appetites, and of increasing 
his possessions in money and property. And these things 
he considers as the only purpose of life. In fact, most men 
look on such things as constituting life itself. Why gather 
up food and clothing for the body? Why amass wealth? 
What is it all for? Few ask themselves such questions, or, 
if they should chance to think of such questions, they would 
likely answer that it was to sustain themselves and to pro- 
vide for their families. But why should they be sustained, 
and why should their families be provided for to simply go 
on and repeat the same things that he has done? Is that 
all there is to it? Is life and this great Universe established 
only to permit a continual repetition of this little round of 
physical gratification? Men stuff their bodies with food to 
gratify the palate, and by so doing bring on themselves many 
ills and much suffering. They pile up wealth, then die and 
leave it for heirs to quarrel over. It never occurs to most 
men that such things are only incidental to a purpose of 
final attainment, and that it is sheer folly to devote one’s 
life to the procuring of food, clothing, and wealth, beyond 
what is essential to that final attainment. When man be- 
comes imbued with the conviction that life has a far reaching 
purpose beyond the length of his days on earth, and that his 
body is only an instrument belonging to him, he will cease 
to dawdle with that instrument, and will seek to discover 
what he can accomplish by the proper use of his body. He 
will no longer assume that his body was made for no other 


purpose than to be gratified, and that the only purpose of 
life is to furnish the gratifications. 


The same mistake is obvious in the blind subserviency 
to the dictates of fashion. Good judgment would indicate 
that the body should be furnished such clothing as is neces- 
sary to its health and comfort, and of such make as is be- 
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coming to the person, in harmony with his work, and as 
will detract as little attention as possible from the ego itself. 
Many persons, however, especially women, when they see 
another, who is supposed to stand high in society, wear a 
certain form of dress, at once conclude that that form is the 
thing to wear. The purpose of dress is not considered. A 
certain form must be adopted for no reason other than that 
some one else has adopted that form. Fashion says you 
must wear soandso. Therefore you wear it without regard 
to sense or decency. Millions of dollars are wasted every 
year through change of fashions. Any new fad will meet 
with ready recognition, even when the old style was far the 
most comfortable and becoming. You constantly meet with 
persons who are tortured with embarrassment, because they 
are not dressed in fashion, when at the same time they are 
dressed in a more sensible and appropriate way than are 
those who pose as the leaders of fashion. If one would con- 
sider the purpose of clothing, he would look only to his own 
needs in dress as in every thing else. He would not waste 
his time worrying about being dressed like some one else. 


A young man starts out to get an education. He finds 
that institutions of learning have.a curriculum, and that 
when a student passes the examinations properly in the pre- 
scribed branches he is given a diploma. That is supposed to 
be an education. Such a young man thinks that if he can 
pass those examinations and get a diploma he will be edu- 
cated. That is the education, so far as thoughts on the mat- 
ter go. Later he may see his error. He may learn that 
many go through college and get a diploma, and yet acquire 
little real education. By stuffed memory, by tricks, through 
influence and favoritism, one may sometimes get a diploma 
without much education. To be educated, one must learn 
to think. Not many institutions of learning, however, teach 
their pupils to think clearly, connectedly, and with concen- 
tration. Most of the education prevalent is mere white- 
wash, sought as an eclat. 


It would seem that the purpose of a college education 
ought be to develop the finer forces of the man, and to point 
to higher levels. But it is fast coming to the point where a 
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college education means, in large degree, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with fads and skill in athletics. Teachers and 
pupils are far more enthusiastic in their competition with 
the man apes of the jungle than in any subject pertaining 
to the higher planes of thought. The hog is healthy, has 
hog-health. The hog is exceedingly strong also. Yet the 
hog has not one cell in his body that vibrates in harmony 
with what should be the higher aspirations of a human be- 
ing. Brute-force, a brute-body, and brute-exercises are in 
harmony with the brute. It is not necessary to be a brute 
to be healthy. Each body should conform to the functions 
to be performed. A body is healthy when it so conforms. 
A body belonging to a highly developed ego has or should 
have a finer texture and a higher grade of cells than has the 
mere animal body. The appropriate health of the higher 
body depends on different conditions from that of the lower 
body. The things that will make a hog healthy will not 
create health in the body of a highly cultivated ego. By 
cultivated, I do not mean one who remembers a great many 
external events or has great animal sagacity. I mean one 
who stands high as an intellectual and spiritual person, and 
one whose efforts are directed more to the eternal future 
than to the transient things about him. One can not pro- 
gress far along the line of evolution while he cultivates the 
bodily cells of a savage. There is a lower physical and a 
higher physical. One needs to refine the bodily tissues. The 
food and exercise which a body of highly refined texture 
requires to keep it healthy differ from the food and exercise 
demanded by the body of a wild animal. Men may some- 
times become what is called famous in business, politics, or 
war, and at the same time be enthusiastic admirers and par- 
ticipators in severe bodily sports; but such men’s pursuits 
are pitched and centered on a low plane of action. 


A body may be strong without being coarse. The 
strength necessary to pursue connectedly a long train of 
thought, to withstand temptations, to endure privations, 
differs from the strength required to turn a somersault. But 
when the young man sees college students engaged as they 
usually are he thinks that it is the doing of those things that 
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constitutes an education. Athletics may produce a good ani- 
mal, but never an intellectual education. To be sure, almost 
any one will say, from the lips out, that he has high purposes, 
but those purposes are not practically on his mind. It is not 
meant that the methods of such institutions are in them- 
selves wrong or vicious. They may be adapted to the per- 
sons dealt with, but such methods should be called physical 
training instead of education. 


The whole idea of sin is arrived at by estimating the 
immediate effect of the act on present conditions and under 
prevalent opinions. It is assumed that the perpetrator’s 
knowledge and soul-conditions must conform to the cus- 
tomary standards. But customary standards become obso- 
lete. The mind, in its higher functioning, takes no account 
of customary standards, except for immediate practical pur- 
poses. Whether an act is wrong or not, the court of the 
mind, depends on the effect of that thing in promoting the 
evolution of man. When viewed out of a rut, everything 
is seen to have a proper place. Nothing is wrong in itself, 
but only wrong relatively. When we say that a man knew 
better, he may have been only acquiescing in what some- 
body said, or in what is supposed to be authority. To know, 
one’s own soul must realize. What is here said is easily misun- 
derstood. To the shallow thinker, what is here said might 
seem, if adopted, to portend a total disruption of society. 
But there is no danger. I am not attempting to present a 
system of rules for society. Society is always built on a 
low average, and conforms to the most superficial view of 
life. I am now stating rules by which the individual may 
be guided in his work of self-development. In practical 
affairs one is in many ways compelled to bend this way or 
that way, but in the depths of his own soul he must bend 
to nothing, unless his own higher self says bend. Society 
is built on the assumption that educational, business, politi- 
cal, religious, and moral standards are established for all 
time. This the thinker cannot admit. Social methods are 
but a noisy game of hide-and-seek played among the fleeting 
shadows of phenomenal life. The only excuse for social 
rules is that of mutual protection. One cannot accept so- 
ciety’s definition of a term for the purpose of the act to 
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which such term refers. One cannot say that so and so are 
sins simply because so denominated by custom. One must 
look behind the act and there examine the make-up of the 
soul that committed the act. One must look into that soul’s 
power of thought, touch and timbre of sensation, and en- 
vironments. The natural articulations of the act with all 
other acts in the general drift of that soul’s life must be 
apprehended. Man’s spirit is not subject to the rules found 
in books, nor to the edicts of society. Man’s spirit is a close 
kindred of that universal power that, by unimaginable meth- 
ods, brings beauty out of chaos, and from the foulest refuse 
evolves the daintiest delicacies. A man, no doubt, may be 
imprisoned for life, hanged or beheaded by fair trial accord- 
ing to the rules of law, and yet he may never have sinned, 
as that word is understood by society. He may have learned 
a much needed lesson. 


A young man thinks he will enter politics. He sees that 
men are elected to office, their performances heralded in the 
papers, and often sees them come out of office rich in money. 
He thinks that this is politics, government. His intention 
is to do the same. He acts on the assumption that politics 
or government means and that their purpose is to do the 
things that he sees are being done. Of course, he may acqui- 
esce in some platitudes about the advancement of the human 
race, the progress of knowledge, and the happiness of the 
whole; but these ideas are not on his mind as energizing 
motive power. They are merely recited parrot-like. Phe- 
nomena similar to what he has observed or read in histories 
constitute his ultimate purpose. He may succeed in con- 
formity with his intentions, and he may become the grati- 
fied recipient of the world’s customary laudations. And yet 
most likely he will have slighted his manhood. Should he 
go behind all this phenomena that he calls politics and gov- 
ernment and inquire of himself what is the real ultimate 
purpose, without partiality or favoritism, of the activities 
to which those words, politics and government, refer, he 
would probably find that those words mean far more than 
what he has seen manifested, and that the things he has 
been calling politics and government are not only the merest 
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incidentals, but are, for the most part, downright perver- 
sions. He finds that to succeed he must smother his own 
individuality. The voter must be on his side. He must hold 
caucus with crooks and demagogues. He is forced to feign 
good will and friendship with the low and the mean of all 
trades and professions. He must use money in elections. 
Men, who would scorn to sell their vote directly, must have 
money ostensibly to bear their expenses and to control oth- 
ers. Would he be applauded in the papers, he must please 
the big advertisers. Questions on which legislative issues 
are built had better be equivocal and hard to understand, and 
such that, like the tariff question, whichever way it goes 
it will be to the advantage or not to the hurt of those who 
control commodities. Must not the officeholder get rich? 
Otherwise, would he be successful? That is the way current 
phenomena show it. That is what the young aspirant sees. 
He finds that much must be done under a name that in no 
way signifies what is done. Such are some of the phenomena 
of what is called politics as politics actually appears. Such 
are some of the things that most politicians are thinking of 
while carrying on their activities. Money and influence are 
found to be the motive power in practical politics. 


Judged from a higher ideal of life, however, politics 
and government do not mean the things above enumerated. 
They mean, on the contrary, not the exploitation of the 
many for the few, but such administration of public affairs 
as will best promote the freedom and comfort of every 
citizen, and such as will be most favorable to the physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual progress of all. Ideal politics 
and government is not the exploitation of the many to enrich 
the few. Ideal politics and government is not to arouse the 
passions of the people by false alarms of war and danger 
of invasion for the purpose of an expression of public senti- 
ment which may serve as an excuse for the acquisition of 
large quantities of war material, whereby certain favored 
persons pocket millions of profit and the people become 
committed to war instead of to peace and to individual prog- 
ress. Ideal politics and government is not to establish boards 
and commissions, at high salaries and large appropriations, 
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with plenary powers to frighten and exploit the public, 
ostensibly for the promotion of education, morality, religion, 
or health, but in reality to utilize the ignorance of the public 
to the advantage of professional and special interests. Ideal 
politics and government is not to vote as a legislator for 
a bad law or against a good law, for the reason that such 
legislator has received a generous check from those who 
desire such a vote. Shall one support a party whose prin- 
ciples he does not believe in, because that party is in the 
majority where he desires to run for office? How about 
proclaiming to the public that you stand for the people’s 
interest, when in fact you are seeking only the interest of 
a private corporation whose hired tool you are? What do 
you think of reviling a good measure for no other reason 
than that it is advocated by the opposite party to the one 
to which you belong? 


These are some of the characteristics of politics and 
government as they actually occur. These are the ultimate 
purposes in the minds of most men when they enter politics 
or seek to take an active part in the affairs of government. 


Recognizing all this, can a man who apprehends the 
true purpose of things enter politics? He can. Can he be 
successful? He can; but it will not be a popular success. 
He need not expect to lay up wealth. He need not expect 
favorable notoriety in the newspapers, and, most likely, he 
cannot expect to be returned to office after the expiration of 
his first term. Yet he may be a great success as a man. 
Real success often means popular failure. Unless duty 
clearly demands it, such a man had better stay out of politics. 


Yet it is well not to get soured against the leaders in 
politics and business. Many of them are probably doing the 
best they can. They must act, if they act at all, under the 
environments in which they find themselves. Few of those 
leaders have formed any conception of the real purposes of 
life, or, if they have had some faint glimpses of those pur- 
poses, yet their notions have been so vague and superficial 
as to exercise little influence on their lives or their conduct. 
Taken in bulk, the leaders are the most praiseworthy portion 
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of society. They are selfish, to be sure; but so are the com- 
mon people. The leaders are not idle-minded. They are 
industrious and do develop certain intellectual powers. They 
have not buried all their talents. For millions of citizens 
to be complaining that they are imposed on and robbed by 
a few hundred men is mere puling weakness. They refuse 
to think for themselves. They form no plans, nor can they 
unite on a plan when formed. They howl and foam at the 
mouth and utter words of abuse, then turn round and by 
their votes, obtained for some trifling influence or by means 
of foggy argument, they support the very things they say 
are injuring them. It is animal man contending with animal 
man. They are likely all on their proper plane. Wrong 
originates when man willingly operates and lives in har- 
mony with the requirements of a plane beneath him. 


Courts are supposed to be a place where justice is ad- 
ministered. What that means, depends on what each one 
thinks of when he utters the word justice. If one has ac- 
quired a correct conception of justice, he will be as likely to 
go elsewhere to look for it as to attend court. The court- 
room is a place where wealth and high position has unques- 
tioned precedence. It is a place where precedents control, 
precedents so contradictory and abundant as to accommo- 
date the inclination of any judge. In the courts, election 
campaigns are often worked out by means of shrewd manip- 
ulations connected with the docket. There it is common to 
meet with retaliation and petty revenge. To win his suit, 
the attorney is expected to use any means short of a provable 
crime, and, axa general thing, his success is highly appre- 
ciated by all but the defendant. Even the defendant will 
likely employ this attorney in his next suit. By common 
consent, every citizen has a right to do anything, provided 
he can avoid a conviction. If he fails to make money, he 
may be censured for the act, but, if he get rich, he will be 
applauded. In practice, courts of justice do not suggest the 
principle of justice, but they stand out as organic machines 
whereby great games are played. 


All this is not saying that the courts are intentionally 
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corrupt. The courts are what the people have made them. 
Custom has it so. No one man can change things. Not many 
men are much ahead of their age in the character of their 
conceptions. Besides, many courts give, in a way, much 
good advice. But, on the whole, litigation is a game in which 
injustice is aS sure a winner as justice is. 


Now no one who thinks for himself will mistake the 
things just mentioned for real justice. Yet they are the 
precise things which go to make up the idea or notion which 
force of habit and lethargy of thought have accepted as the 
popular conception of justice. Go into court and, outside 
your vapid oratory, attempt by your works really and con- 
stantly to bring into disrepute the different methods and 
things I have mentioned above, and you will soon find vour- 
self ridiculed or even reprimanded and fined. The lawyer 
seeks skill in doing the things he sees done and makes the 
usual accomplishments of a lawyer his ultimate purpose. 


The majority of persons enter into the married state for 
no other reason than to secure material assistance and the 
ordinary physical gratifications. The union of spiritual egos, 
and the elevation of soul-life to higher planes of existence, 
are thoughts that rarely enter the minds of those getting 
married. Yet unless such thoughts constitute the ultimate 
purpose, marriage is mere form and a final failure. 


Man mistakes certain phenomena for causes when they 
are only effects. This is exemplified in some of the theories 
of human hygiene. The world is in a pother on the question 
of disease-germs. There are germs in the water, in the air, 
in the food we eat, deadly germs everywhere. They are 
fearful to behold, when the doctor exhibits them under the 
microscope. It has come to be that one is almost afraid to 
move without having within easy reach some well author- 
ized germicide. Most of the germs are invisible to the nat- 
ural eye, so that an examination and prescription by a phy- 
sician, including the fee, of course, is assumed to be abso- 
lutely necessary. Certain minute forms of animal life are 
found in connection with diseased states of the body. They 
are not the cause of the disease, however, but are there to 
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feed and to remove the diseased and injurious tissues. The 
germs do not feed on healthy tissues. Like other things, 
they may become locally too abundant, but germs do not 
cause disease. They are nature’s scavengers to clean away 
the impurities that accumulate in the diseased parts. Doc- 
tors have jumped to the conclusion that germs cause disease, 
and the idea is found to be effective in scaring the public, 
and as a foundation and excuse for many health commis- 
sions with great power and supported by large appropria- 
tions. After a war of extermination has been waged against 
some supposed deadly germ, the world finds itself in the 
condition of the farmer, who, finding that birds destroyed a 
few fruits and vegetables, proceeded to kill off the birds, 
only to learn that the chief business of the birds had been to 
destroy insects that were far more injurious to his orchards 
and gardens than had been the birds. Bats have been killed 
wherever they congregated about buildings; but now, in 
some localities, it has been thought advisable to build bat- 
houses and to encourage the increase of bats. They are 
found to be great insect destroyers. There is world-wide 
excitement over “swatting” the fly. Yet the fly removes 
impurities than can not be seen by the eye nor removed by 
ordinary methods. By the use of screens and cleanliness, 
the annoyance from flies can be obviated as easily as can the 
annoyance from mud. Likewise, if man will keep his body 
clean, he need have little fear of germs. Germs come only 
to feed on the diseased tissues which man provides for them. 


Broad observation leads to the conclusion that every- 
thing in the world was created for a useful purpose. The 
physical world is given its proper checks and protections, 
and is just such as to insure the welfare of man’s body, if 
he will only use it properly and not misuse his mind. Were 
germs as deadly as they are claimed to be, there would likely 
not be a human being living on the face of the earth today. 
Besides, men lived as long before this excitement about 
germs as they now live. Fear and apprehension are more 
hurtful and costly than any animal germ. It would be as 


sensible to kill all city scavengers as is this wholesale war 
against germs. 


As it is with germs of disease, so it is with regard to 
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war. The force of language is exhausted in portraying the 
horrors of war. Every one says that war is an evil and that 
nations ought to put a stop to the wholesale killing of men. 
But the evil is not in the war. It is in the social conditions 
that render war a necessary remedy. When men live right 
there will be no occasion for war. War is an effect and not 
a cause. War is waged ostensibly for the establishment of 
freedom and for the promotion of religious ideas. In fact, 
war is waged for power, conquest, legalized robbery, and 
for commercial supremacy. 


Such errors are due to the fact that man’s mind is so 
little developed that he is unable to think beyond present 
needs. He sees every one about him in a breathless scram- 
ble after certain things called necessaries or luxuries of life. 
Some contrive to secure large quantities of those things, 
and are then called successful, while others, failing to get 
much of what are called the good things of this world, are 
looked on as failures, and fill life with complaints. Com- 
mon conversation is chiefly on the accumulation of property 
and the gratification of bodily desires and appetites. Under 
such circumstances, man, as a mere custom, comes to re- 
gard the activities of the world as the main purpose of life. 
He is never called upon by the inducements around him to 
consider any further purpose. It is only in times of great 
deprivation and despair that he attempts to reflect on what 
life is for and on the possible end of all his endeavors. When 
he begins to reflect, he discovers that those very failures 
have taught him an important lesson. Without those fail- 
ures, he might have passed life in the usual way, without 
ever having thought of the purpose of life. He now finds 
that he has been squandering his time in trying to lay up 
large supplies of necessaries for a working machine, called 
his body, without having attempted to use that machine 
for the accomplishment of any of the chief purposes for 
which it was created. He now learns that he needs far less 
of the so-called good things of this world than he had 
thought that he needed. And so his burden is lightened. 
He proceeds to make a step forward. 


To be continued 
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PRAYER 
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By Eduard Hermann 


“Therefore, I say unto you, what things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” (St. Mark XI, 24.) 

HERE are persons who contest the efficiency of 

prayer, and they support their contention on the 

ground that, since God knows all our needs, it 

is superfluous to remind him of them. Furthermore, 

they hold that since everything in the universe happens 

according to eternal laws, our desires cannot change the 

decrees of God. 


Undoubtedly there are laws, immutable and constant laws 
in nature, which God cannot put aside for the whim of any- 
one; but to conclude from this fact that all the circumstances 
of life are subject to fate, is a fallacy. If this were so, man 
would be only a passive instrument, without free will and 
without initiative. According to that hypothesis, he could 
do nothing but bow his head under all the blows of destiny, 
without ever trying to avoid them; he ought not to have 
invented the lightning-rod. God has not given man judg- 
ment and intelligence that he may not use them, or the 
power of will for not willing, or activity in order to rest 
inactive. Man, being free to act, in one way or another, his 
acts must have consequences, subordinated to that which 
he does or which he does not. Through his initiative, there 
happen, consequently, events which escape fate by force, 
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and which at the same time do not destroy the harmony of 
nature’s laws, just as the advancing or retarding of a pendu- 
lum does not destroy the law of motion, of which the mech- 
anism of the clock is founded. God may therefore accede to 
certain prayers, without impairing the immutability of the 
laws which govern the whole, but his accession is always 
dependent on his will. It would be illogical to conclude from 
the maxim—‘What things soever ye desire, when you pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them’— 
that it suffices to ask in order to receive; and it would be 
unjust to accuse providence if it does not accede to all our 
demands; for providence knows better than we do what is 
really good for us. A father who is wise refuses to his 
child the things which are contrary to its interest. Man, in 
general, sees only the present; God sees further, and if 
suffering is necessary for the future happiness of man, then 
God will let him suffer, just as the surgeon lets his patient 
suffer from an operation which shall give him back his 
health. What God will certainly give to one who prays to 
him with confidence is, courage, patience, resignation. 
Furthermore, he will show him the means to extricate him- 
self from the embarrassment by having new ideas suggested 
to him by good spirits, leaving him the merit of realizing 
the received ideas. God helps those who help themselves— 
but not others, who expect everything from foreign sources 
and who do not use their own faculties and powers. It 
is much easier, of course, and many of us prefer to wait fora 
miracle and to do nothing in the meantime. For example: 
A man is lost in the desert; he suffers terribly from thirst, 
becomes gradually weaker, lets himself fall on his knees, 
praying to God for assistance, waiting for it to come. But 
no angel appears and gives him to drink. Instead, a good 
spirit suggests the thought to get up, to follow one of the 
paths which he sees. With a mechanical motion, he gathers 
his strength, raises himself, and begins to walk. Arriving 
at a little elevation, he discovers a brooklet at some distance, 
and, full of courage and joy, he exclaims: “Thank you my 
God, for the thought with which you inspired me and for 
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the strength which you gave me.” Such will be his thankful 
prayer if he believes. But if he has no belief, he will say: 
“What a good thought I had! what a piece of good luck 
to follow the path to my right instead of that one to the 
left ; chance sometimes helps us wonderfully ; I may well con- 
gratulate myself for my courage, which prevented my being 
overcome by thirst.” 


But, you may say, why did the good spirit not tell him 
clearly: “Follow this path and you will find what you need?” 
Why did he not show himself and guide him and sustain him 
in his need? By doing this he would certainly have con- 
vinced him of the intervention of providence. 


First, it was not done in order to teach him that he has 
to help himself and to use his own forces. Secondly, through 
the uncertainty, God tested the confidence of the traveler 
and his submission under the divine will. This man was 
in the situation of a child which falls, and which, if it sees 
some one, will cry and expect to be taken up; but, if it sees 
nobody, it makes every effort to rise alone—and this is 
exactly the purpose of our higher education: “Help your- 
self and God will help you.” 


Prayer is an invocation; through prayer we come in 
thought-connection with the being which we address. The 
object of prayer may be a supplication, a thank, or a glori- 
fication. One may pray for one’s self or for others, for the 
living or for the dead. A prayer addressed to the highest 
Being is heard by the good spirits, who are charged with 
the execution of his will, and those prayers which are ad- 
dressed to other beings than God are simply prayers to 
intermediaries, intercessors, for nothing can happen with- 
out the will of God. To understand the action of prayer, 
it is necessary to know that thought is a dynamic force 
which may be transmitted to others, and especially to those 
beings which we call spirits or angels. One must imagine 
that embodied as well as disembodied souls live in the uni- 
versal fluid which permeates all space, just as all corporeal 
beings live in the air. This fluid receives an impulse through 
the will; it is the vehicle of thoughts, as air is the vehicle 
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of sound, with that difference that the vibrations of the air 
are limited, while those of the universal fluid extend into 
infinity. If, therefore, thought is directed towards any being 
on earth or in space, incarnated or not, a fluidic stream 
establishes itself from one to the other, which transmits the 
thought as the air transmits the sound. The energy of the 
current is conformed to that of the thought and will. Thus 
the prayer is heard by spirits, wherever they may happen to 
be; thus the spirits commune among themselves, transmit 
their inspirations to us, and thus thought-connection at a 


distance is established between incarnated and disincarnated 
spirits. 


This explanation is given to those who cannot understand 
the usefulness of prayer; it is purely mystical and does not 
aim at materializing prayer. It tends to make the effect 
intelligible, by showing that it can have a direct and effective 
action; but it is always subordinate to the will of God, who 
is supreme judge in all things, and who alone can make 
the action of prayer effective. 


In praying, man calls to himself the assistance of good 
spirits, who are always willing to sustain him in his good 
resolutions and to inspire him with good thoughts. With 
their help, he gets the moral force which is necessary to 
overcome the difficulties and to find the right path again; 
he also is enabled to avoid the evils which he would have 
attracted by his own faults. A man, for instance, sees 
his health ruined through excesses committed in younger 
years. Has he a right to complain if he cannot be healed, 
and if he suffers in old age? No; for prayer would have 
given him the force to resist the temptations. 


If the evils of life are divided into two parts, one contain- 
ing those which man cannot avoid, the other those which 
are caused by his carelessness and his excesses, one will 
readily see that the number of the last ones far exceeds that 
of the first. It is therefore evident that man is the origi- 
nator of most of his afflictions, and that he could well avoid 
them if he always acted with wisdom and deliberation. It 
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is not less certain that these miseries are the result of our 
transgressions of God’s laws, and that our observing them 
would make us perfectly happy. If, in gratifying our wants, 
we would not go beyond the limits of what is necessary, 
we could not have the maladies which are a consequence of 
the excesses, nor the vicissitudes caused by them; if there 
would be a limit to our ambition, we need never fear of 
being ruined by it; if we were not anxious to climb too high, 
we would not be in danger to fall; if we were humble, we 
would not have to suffer from wounded pride; if we would 
practise the law of charity, we would never be slanderous, 
envious, jealous, and we would avoid quarrels and dissen- 
sions; if we did wrong to nobody, we would not have to 
fear revenge. 


Even if we admit that man cannot avoid the other evils 
and that it would be in vain to pray for their avoidance, 
would it not count for much to be freed from those evils 
which are the results of our doings? Here we can easily 
understand the action of prayer which establishes the con- 
nection with good spirits and enables them to inspire us with 
good thoughts and to give us the strength which is neces- 
sary in order to resist evil thoughts, the execution of which 
would be momentous for us. In this case, it is not the evil 
which the good spirits remove, but it is ourselves whom they 
remove from the thought which may cause the evil; in no 
way do they impede the decree of God, nor suspend the 
course of natural laws; but they hinder us from transgress- 
ing those laws by directing our will and understanding to 
that which is good and moral. Even this they do only be- 
cause we have asked their help—they never interfere with 
the free will of man. A man who prays is in the position 
of him who asks the good counsel of a friend and executes 
it of his own free will; but he can just as well reject it. 
Only thus can he be made responsible for his acts. God 
lets him have the merit of choice between good and evil; 
and this man is certain to receive, if he prays with fervor 
and does not doubt that he will receive what he needs. 


God, in complying with the request which is addressed to 
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him, often intends to recompense the intention, the devotion, 
the belief of the one who prays. For this reason the prayer 
of a righteous man has more merit in the eyes of God and is 
more efficacious. A vicious and bad man cannot pray with 
the fervor and confidence which the feeling of true piety 
alone gives. From the heart of an egotist, who prays only 
with his lips, can come nothing but words, untouched by 
charity and that deep reverential feeling which gives all the 
power to our prayer. Everybody has the instinctive knowl- 
edge that the prayer of a holy man must be much more pow- 
erful and agreeable in the eyes of God than that of a careless 
man. Prayer exercises a kind of magnetic action and a 
pure, kindly-disposed man develops more and better magne- 
tism than an evil man; but it would be wrong to believe 
that all the effect of prayer is subordinate to that fluidic 
power. Very often our insufficient magnetic power is 
strengthened by good spirits if they deem it necessary and 
us worthy to be supplied with an exceptionally strong force. 
This happens in most cases of unselfish, altruistic prayers. 
The man who believes himself not good enough to exercise 
a salutory influence, ought not to abstain from praying for 
others, because he considers himself unworthy to be heard. 
This very feeling of humility and the charitable intention 
which animates him, must recommend him to the higher 
powers. His ardor and confidence in God are the first steps 
toward that goodness which is always encouraged by those 
who watch over us. The prayer which is rejected is that of 
the haughty man who believes that his power and merit 
can change the will of God. 


The power of prayer lies in the thought and not in the 
words, nor in the place, nor in the moment one prays. It 
does not matter when or where this happens. Every hour 
is suitable for it and the influence of time and space has 
to be considered only in so far as they are favorable for 
concentration of thought. Prayer of a community has a 
more powerful action if all who pray have one and the same 
thing at heart and in thought—just as many voices singing 
in unison sound stronger than one; but of what use can 
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it be if a great number of persons pray together and each 
one for his personal interest? A hundred persons, united 
for this purpose, may pray like egotists, while two or three 
united in common aspiration, in true brotherly feeling, will 
send a much more powerful prayer to heaven than the 


hundred. 


Prayer gets value only through the thought attached to 
it, and it is impossible to attach a thought to that which 
one does not understand, because a thing we do not under- 
stand cannot touch our heart. Thus the prayers in a lan- 
guage which is not known to the people at large are nothing 
but words to them, that have no sense and cannot satisfy 
the spirit. Prayer must touch the heart, and that can only 
be the case if every word reveals an idea; without this it 
becomes a formula which is more or less repeated, and that 
is all there is of virtue in it. Many pray only because they 
regard it as a duty, or because they are used to it and 
consider themselves absolved if they repeat the prayer a 
number of times and in a certain place—but this is all super- 
ficiality. God reads in the hearts; he sees the thought and 
knows whether it is sincere or not—the form and time and 
place of prayer are of little importance to him. 


A good many people believe that prayers for our dead 
ones are useless; this is a mistake. They are useful to 
them, for not only do the departed ones feel such a loving 
thought, but it also inspires them with courage and hope 
while gliding through the dark regions. It excites in them 
the desire to purify themselves, to repent, to shun evil 
thoughts, and thus it may alleviate and even shorten their 
suffering. Those people who do not believe in prayer for 
departed ones advance the opinion that there are but two 
alternatives for the soul: to be saved, or to be eternally 
damned; and that in both cases prayer is useless. Without 
going into a lengthy discussion of the reasonableness of 
this belief, we will, for an instant, admit the reality of 
eternal punishment and the impossibility of shortening it 
by our prayers. We ask, in reference to this hypothesis, 
if it is logical, charitable, and Christian, to reject the prayer 
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for the condemned. Those prayers—would they not be a 
token of love and pity, which could, at least, mitigate their 
suffering? On earth, if a man is condemned for life, if he 
has no chance of being pardoned, is it forbidden to console 
him, to encourage him, to ease his heavy burden with sym- 
pathetic exhortation? If a man is incurably sick, shall we 
abandon him because there is no recovery? Among the 
condemned ones there may be a person who was dear to 
you, a friend, a father, a mother, or a son; and you, knowing 
that he could not be saved, would you refuse to give him 
a drink of water to quench his thirst, a balm to heal his 
wound? you would not do for him what you would do for 
a galley-slave? not a sign of love or of consolation would 
you give him? No; that certainly would not be Christian. 
A belief which dries up the heart cannot be in harmony with 
that of the Master who teaches that brotherly love is our 
first duty. 


We do not believe in eternal punishment because we be- 
lieve in the love and justice of God; but we believe, for 
the same reason, that a soul may temporarily be punished 
and that it is our duty, nay, our privilege, to send, by earnest 
prayer, consolation, encouragement, and good advice to that 
soul. The contrary would be a negation of the often- 
experienced comfort and strength which we draw from the 
moral assistance of those who are eager to help us. 


Others advance a different reason for the inefficiency 
of prayers for the departed, the immutability of the divine 
decrees. They say: God cannot change his decisions in 
order to gratify the demands of his creatures; if he would 
do it, nothing would be stable in the world. Man can there- 
fore demand nothing of God; he can only submit and adore. 


In this idea rests a false application of the immutability 
of divine laws; or, better, ignorance of the law concerning 
future penalties. It is necessary to understand what agrees 
and what disagrees with the divine attributes. In the dogma 
of eternal punishment, no attention is paid to the regret or 
repentance of the sinner; for him, all desire for amelioration 
is superfluous; he is condemned, and that settles it. If he 
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is condemned for a certain time, the punishment will cease 
after that time; but who says that he is then reformed and 
that he is not, like many criminals of our earth, just as bad 
when he leaves prison as he was when entering it? The 
law of God is more just, reasonable, and merciful than human 
law; it does not fix a duration for any suffering. It says in 
brief: “Man always has to endure the consequences of his 
faults; there is not one infraction of the law which does 
not have its punishment.” 


The severity of the chastisement is in proportion to the 
gravity of the fault. The duration of the chastisement for 
any fault is undetermined; it is subordinated to the repenting 
of the culprit and to his return to the good. The pain lasts 
as long as his perseverance in evil. If the evil could be 
eternal, the pain would also be eternal, while it is of short 
duration if the culprit promptly repents. As soon as he 
calls for mercy, God hears and sends him the hope. But 
to simply regret the evil-doing is not sufficient; he has to 
make reparation. For this reason the culprit is exposed to 
new trials on earth, in which he can, if he will, do good to 
those he has wronged and repair the evil he has done. Man 
is thus always the master of his own destiny ; he may shorten 
his trials or prolong them indefinitely; his fortune or mis- 
fortune depend on his will to do good. 


This is the law; the unchangeable law which is consistent 
with the goodness and justice of God. A guilty or unhappy 
man can always save himself, and the law of God tells him 
under what conditions he can do it. But what he often 
lacks is, the will, the strength, the courage. If we, with 
our earnest prayer, inspire him with this will, give him more 
strength, new courage, we take part in the execution of the 
divine law of love and charity and thus enable him, as well 
as ourselves, to walk with a firmer step on the steep path 
that leads to perfection. This path is difficult to travel and 
nobody can do it without the assistance of higher beings, 
and they can only be reached by prayer. Almost everybody 
prays in some way or other, but few know how to pray 
effectively. What use is it to repeat in a mechanical way 
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the phrases which have been learned by heart, or which are 
read without feeling and understanding? Can prayer have 
any use at all if it is only done from custom or because 
it is considered to be an unpleasant duty’? Prayer, in order 
to be effective, must be done in a spirit of humility, from 
the depth of our heart, with a feeling of thankfulness for 
all the benefactions received during the day, for the in- 
estimable benefit which a spiritual communication with our 
friends, guides, and protectors, during sleep, has been be- 
stowed upon us. Our prayer must carry the soul to the 
highest power and ask its help, its forgiveness, its mercy, 
and it must purify the soul, make it radiate from love and 
hope and compassion for all living beings. 


The prayer may well include our demand for that which 
is really necessary for us, but it is useless to ask for a 
shortening of our trials or for the joys and riches of the 
world. Let us rather ask for more precious goods, for 
patience, resignation, for a firm belief in the higher power! 
Do not say, as so many do: “It is not worth while praying 
because God does not answer my prayer.’ What do you 
ask most of the time? Have you ever thought of demand- 
ing from him your moral amelioration? Rarely—but you 
have probably not forgotten to ask for success in your 
terrestrial enterprises, and then you say: “God does not 
care for us, otherwise there would not be so much injustice 
in the world.” Why are you not first just yourself? Why 
do you not descend into the depth of your conscience and 
find there the cause of all the misfortune of which you 
constantly complain? Before you ask for anything else, 
ask for your amelioration, and you will soon feel a torrent 
of grace and consolation descend on you. Our life should 
be a perpetual prayer; but it is not necessary to retire, for 
that, into our oratory or to fall on our knees in a public 
place. The prayer of the day is the faithful accomplishment 
of our duties, no matter of what nature they are. Is it 
not also a prayer to say: “I thank you, father in Heaven?” 
Or, feeling that we did wrong, even if only in thought, is 
it not also a prayer to say: “Father forgive, I have sinned 
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through pride, or envy, or unkindness, or egotism; give 
strength to me that I may not fail again.” And if we are 
so fortunate as to be able to do good to a fellow creature, 
is not that a most agreeable prayer to the father of all? 


Thus we are able to pray every instant of our life without 
interrupting the work which it is necessary for us to do, 
and such prayers bring us happiness, contentment, strength, 
and love; for every thought, every feeling which is born 
in our heart and worthy to ascend to the higher world, is a 
link which connects us with that world, and the superior 
beings which are accessible to the finer and purer vibrations 
of the human soul gladly respond to them and send us their 
own sublime and loving thoughts, which are as neccessary 
for the life and growth of the soul as the sunlight is neces-. 
sary for the life and growth of the body. Let us always 
remember: 


The form of the prayer counts for nothing; the thought 
is everything. May each one pray after his convictions and 
after the manner which most touches his heart; a good 


thought is worth more than numberless words that have 
nothing to do with the heart. In one word: “Be true in 
your prayer, as in everything else. That means, feel deeply 
what you say, and you cannot doubt that your prayer will 
be answered by that power which is Truth itself.” 
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